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In This Issue 


{| Frep D. Geary has recently come to the School of Theology of 
Southern Methodist University after long residence in the Orient. 


| CuarLes A. THomson read the paper published in this issue before 
the Political Science Association in New York last December. He is 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State. 


{| EvizasetH Stap es lives in Dallas. She wishes to acknowledge help, 
for her article, from the following publications: Pamphlets R-1289 and 
R-1354, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
and to files of The Codperative Consumer, News for Farmer Codpera- 
tives, and Alabama Farm Bureau News. 


| Mary Wittis Suuey, Shreveport, had an earlier article on Young 
Stanley in the July, 1940, issue, to which readers are referred. 


{| Ovip WILLIAMS Pierce has studied at Duke and Harvard; his home 
is in North Carolina but he is now serving with the Army Medical 
Training Unit at Abilene, Texas. 


{ Epwin A. Gross, a native of San Antonio, Texas, now lives in 
White Plains, N. Y. 

{| FRANK GoopwyYN grew up in an environment rich in folklore. His 
father was a ranch manager for the famous King Ranch, and he himself 
worked there, first as a cowhand, later as a school teacher and justice of 
the peace among the Mexican employees. 


{| Nep DeWitt, formerly of Oklahoma, is now in Civil Service at San 
Diego. 


{| Peccy Ponp Cuurcu, whose poems are well known to Southwest 
Review readers, lives in Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


| C. L. Cirine was reared in the Valley country of Texas and is now a 
professor of English at the University of Texas. 


Witter ByNnNneErR, of Santa Fe, is the dean of Southwestern poets. 


SARAH CHOKLA Gross, who leads off the book review section, is now 
living in New York, after having taught at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and the University of Texas. WiLt1am A. Owens is a member of 
the English department of Texas A. & M. College. TowNsenp MILLER, 
author of several volumes of verse, teaches English at the University of 
Texas. Ernest E. Letsy is of the English department of Southern 
Methodist University. FLorence E. Barns, who lives in Austin, is 
writing a series of articles on migratory labor. WAYNE Garp is a Dallas 
journalist. Paut A. Roor teaches in the School of Theology of South- 
ern Methodist University. 
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Tragedy in the Pacific 


A Study in Fundamental Causes 


By Fred D. Gealy 


everybody said it couldn’t. Everybody. believed it would; every- 

body believed it wouldn’t. Midget Japan would not attack the 
great colossus of the Western Hemisphere, the oil and steel center 
of the world—or would she? Japanese jingoes might boast eternal 
invincibility and profess a passion for hara-kiri, but at bottom they 
were too realistic to throw their fragile forces against the combined 
might of the ABCD Powers in the Pacific—or were they? All that 
was necessary on our part was to take a firm stand against Japan’s 
New Order, enforce it by an economic blockade, and leave the little 
men to scurry about in frantic embarrassment looking for an incon- 
spicuous road for retreat—or was it? 

Anyway, when the expected-unexpected happened, it was unex- 
pected. Everybody was surprised, both in Japan and in America ; and 
whomever the Japanese were like, most Americans were like Sena- 
tor Wheeler, who was (according to The Nation) “‘all for licking 
hell out of the Japanese with soldiers he didn’t want trained, and 
a morale he did his best to destroy.’’ We didn’t want war. We didn’t 
want an army or navy. We didn’t want to be the arsenal of anything. 
For many Americans, at least, life held promise of greater goods 
than these; we had hoped, and many of us had confidently believed, 
that our future could be secure from war: we had determined not 
to become involved in other people’s wars, and we were certainly not 
going to start any of our own. 


| DID HAPPEN—the war, I mean. Everybody said it had to; 
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Yet today we are devoted to war. December 7, 1941, has come 
and gone, and the world will never be the same again. In the end, our 
government did take a stand vis-a-vis Japan’s New Order, and the 
stand was adamant. Japan replied, and said it with bombs. The end, 
who can foresee? 


I 


The present war between America and Japan is essentially a nor- 
mal result of the two persistent and irreconcilable interest-conflicts 
which, in a regularly recurring rhythm of varying intensity, have 
been pursued for a century in Asia by the United States and Japan— 
a result which, normal though it may be, need not have eventuated, 
given a certain set of circumstances, but which did eventuate in the 
circumstances given. 

It was China herself who set the stage for the mélée. The Manchu 
dynasty, at first represented by vigorous and well-qualified rulers— 
particularly K’ang Hsi, 1662-1723, and Ch’ien Lung, 1736-1796— 
passed its zenith under the important reign of the latter. Brilliant 
and powerful eighteenth-century China could not survive the nine- 
teenth-century succession of indolent, incapable monarchs who were 
for the most part idle and inefficient, ignorant and obstructionist, 
and at times were bewildered and fanatical. Clearly the “Mandate 
of Heaven” had been withdrawn from the ruling house, and yet 
amid a century of rebellions no single one proved strong enough to 
overthrow the reigning dynasty and re-initiate the imperial cycle in 
its old-time grandeur. Even when the Manchus were finally swept 
aside in 1912, there was still no leader available who could weld the 
nation together into a strong, organized, progressive state, capable 
of rapid modernization and thus able to stand alone in the midst 
of the world-shattering storms of the twentieth century. After the 
downfall of the Han dynasty (220 A. D.) China had been able to 
survive nearly four centuries of chaos, and await with impunity the 
coming glories of the T’ang (618-907). The modern world, however, 
does not allow such leisureliness: its interests, its rivalries, its con- 
flicts are too swift and too intense. Geologically it may anticipate 
zons of time; historically it is impatient. And it was the great mis- 
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fortune of China and the modern world that in the one hundred 
years from 1840 to 1940 when, more than at any other time in its 
long history, China needed vigorous, intelligent, progressive leader- 
ship, such leadership was essentially lacking. 


Given, therefore, the world as it is, it was inevitable that through- 
out the nineteenth century impotent China should have become the 
focal center of commercial and national rivalries stemming from 
every vigorous part of the world. First came the Portuguese and 
the Spanish, then the Dutch and the British, the French, the Russians, 
the Americans, the Germans, and finally and most persistently the 
Japanese. All these endeavored at one time or other to secure some 
sort of economic, if not political, hegemony over sections of China, 
or at least to obtain unhindered access to the economic wealth which 
they believed was potentially available among China’s millions in 
fabulous and inexhaustible amounts. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, indeed, and on into the early 
decades of the twentieth, the alert rivalries of the concourse of 
Western powers in China served that unhappy nation in no mean way. 
Mutual rivalries at least assured that China was not to be exclusively 
dominated by any one power, as in the case of India, or to be par- 
titioned, as. was Africa. There has been no Open Door policy for 
India and no Nine Power Pact concerned with the maintenance of 
the “territorial integrity” of Africa. That there have been both with 
regard to China is not to be interpreted as evidence that the powers 
have been more benevolently disposed toward China than toward India 
or Africa, but is due rather to a simultaneous alertness on the part 
of a large number of vigorous powers to commercial possibilities in 
China, and to the fact that no one power seemed to itself strong 
enough to attempt to exclude any of the others by force without 
risking an avalanche of combined forces acting quickly and deci- 
sively. For nearly a century, therefore, after the Treaty of Nanking 
(1842) the powers did business not too impatiently under the “most 
favored nation” clause, which provided for the extension to all treaty 
powers of any privilege gained by any one treaty power whether in 
war or diplomacy. Another important point is the fact that the United 
States, although long interested in the China trade, has been tradi- 
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tionally hostile to “imperialism” in the form of the colonization of 
strange peoples in distant lands, and, therefore, fostered and formu- 
lated the Open Door policy as a method of securing its interests in 
China without resort to military conquest. Tyler Dennett has well 
said (in Americans in Eastern Asia, 1922) : “American policy is not 
philanthropic; it is not, in its motive and history, benevolent, but it 
is beneficent, for the United States is so situated that American 
interests in Asia are best promoted by the growth of strong, prosper- 
ous and enlightened Asiatic states.” It is, indeed, a great gain when 
in the course of human events national self-interest clearly coincides 
with the general interest and is seen to do so—a phenomenon which 
seems to occur only too seldom in history. And if nations can scarcely 
be benevolent, they may be glad when their courses of action prove 
beneficient. It is perhaps only at this point that Americans may derive 
some moral satisfaction from their national policy in China. 


II 


Japan’s foreign policy is determined by a deep-rooted conviction 
that China for many years will not be able to maintain herself free 
from foreign intrigue—whether from Russia or the democracies— 
which must inevitably prove inimical to Japan, whatever its source. 
Furthermore, traditional hostility between China and Japan, intensi- 
fied by the establishment of Manchukuo on Japan’s part and by the 
Chinese determination to regain sovereignty over these eastern 
provinces, has created the fear that a unified and aggressively hostile 
China is too great a danger to be contemplated. Because of needs 
arising from geography, Japan believes that its national security and 
welfare require virtual control of both the economic and political 
development of large contiguous continental land masses, covering 
the whole of eastern Asia, at least south of the Amur River, north 
of the Yangtze, and east of Szechwan; and preferably, given a fluid 
world-order, the whole of the South Pacific. Because of the involve- 
ment of all other interested and rival powers in war in Europe, and 
their consequent weakening, together with its own reinforcement 
from its Axis associations, Japan believes it is strong enough to 
challenge the nineteenth-century pattern for China, to expel Great 
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Britain, the United States, France, and Holland from China and the 
Pacific, and in turn to establish itself in economic and political 
supremacy in eastern Asia. 


So far as Japan herself is concerned, she is not fighting Ger- 
many’s battles, and certainly not those of Italy. If she could have 
chosen her enemies—and the same is true of Germany—she would 
not have chosen Britain or the United States. Japan is at war with the 
United States, Britain, and Holland because it happens to be those 
countries which present, so Japan believes, the real obstacle to Jap- 
anese hegemony in Asia. The Japanese have always been certain that, 
given a free hand in China, they could quickly achieve a military 
victory which could swiftly and happily be consolidated into a pax 
Japonica guaranteeing security, wealth, and power to themselves and 
rehabilitation for the Chinese. The native strength and ingenuity of 
the Chinese, however, aided and abetted by the ABD Powers and 
Russia, seemed just strong enough to render Japanese advances in 
China indecisive, and indecision here is virtual defeat. [he cause of 
failure thus came to be ascribed primarily to Britain and the United 
States. 


What the Japanese would have done with their stalemate in China 
if the United States had not moved to a more vigorous stand in 
opposition to Japan’s New Order in Asia can hardly be conjectured. 
Whether or not they could have transmuted it into victory, apparent 
or real, is a question which need not now be answered. What seems 
clear is that if Japan could have won a definite victory in China 
without the necessity of engaging the ABD Powers in a Pacific war, 
she would have done so. When, however, the ABD Powers froze 
Japanese credits and discontinued trade, they presented Japan with 
an ultimatum, the result of which had to be for Japan either the 
extension of the area of conflict, or retreat. 


It is difficult to believe that the Japanese armed forces contem- 
plated with any enthusiasm or certainty of success the enlargement 
of the area of conflict. Probably they had overestimated the United 
Nations’ striking power in the Pacific, just as we had underestimated 
theirs. The Japanese must be surprised at their own successes. In 
addition, they must have known that even if Japan should succeed 
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in dislodging the ABD Powers from the coast of Asia and its con- 
tiguous islands, these powers—particularly America and certain por- 
tions of the British Empire—would not be weakened at their home 
bases but would continue with increasing acceleration to become 
stronger and more effectively hostile. They must have known further- 
more that the Chinese would remain unconquered and that Russia 
would be passively if not actively hostile, whereas forces and supplies 
necessary for winning the war in China, Japan’s main war, will have 
been wasted away in fighting enemies which are really secondary. 


The fact would seem to be that Japan has been jockeyed by 
history into a position from which there was no escape which seemed 
at the same time reasonable and honorable. Unexpectedly bogged 
down by four years of indecisive war in China, confronted by the 
hostility which all the United Nations share toward the Axis group, 
and finally with credits frozen and trade estopped, the Japanese army 
had to take its choice of two alternatives. One was retreat, which 
could not be disguised as other than defeat, with consequent shame 
and repudiation, and with resignation to a future which would leave 
Japan in a position of secondary power, if not less, in Asia and in 
the world, and possibly at the mercy of the dominant Pacific power 
or powers. The other was an attempt to move forward to the com- 
pletion of its New-Order-in-East-Asia project, even though this now 
meant war not merely against China but also against the entire array 
of Pacific powers, and therefore almost certain final defeat. The first 
alternative was on the whole a reasonable one, but could scarcely have 
been made to appear honorable to Japan; the second was honorable 
but unreasonable. Such were the Japanese—and the characteristic is 
not peculiar to them—that they chose the course of honor rather 
than that of the greater reason, although the course of honor is 
almost certain to reduce them to a more disastrous defeat and to 
a less significant place in the future than they might have had if they 
had been willing to recognize certain inherent limitations in their 
ability to expand and assert their power. 


From the standpoint of geography, it is an abnormality that 
Japan, a small island country, should seek to dominate a continent 
and a continental people. The Japanese may indeed be complimented 
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for their enterprise and ambition; yet when ambition transgresses 
the bounds of reason, it involves its subjects in their own destruction. 
In the case of Japan, the natural blindness of human beings involving 
inability to discern the dividing line between self-preservation and 
self-aggrandizement, or to set bounds to the boundless desires of the 
spirit, has been immeasurably intensified by State-Shinto. This has 
united two very powerful emotions, patriotism and religion, and 
thereby has exalted nationalism into an absolute of self-conceit, a 
veritable fanaticism in manifest destiny. 


Moved both by legitimate needs and by unwarranted ambitions 
inseparably entangled, Japan since 1894 has sought an ever deeper 
penetration into the wider control over China, little by little enlarg- 
ing the sphere of conflict until all the nations of the Pacific are now 
sucked into the vortex of this Asiatic whirlpool. Deprived of their 
most powerful political liberals by a series of assassinations, the 
people of Japan, without opportunity for discussion or debate, have 
been forced at the pipings of their chauvinist leaders to join in the 
danse macabre. This is the tragedy of Japan: the nation was born 
too late into the forms of the Western military tradition to be able 
to assert its desired pre-eminence in power over Asia; it was born too 
soon to have learned the recent lesson that nations—and particularly 
small ones—can have well-being only through collective security. It 
failed to see that it should have devoted itself not to the domination 
of Asia but to the upbuilding of mutuality in Asia and in the rest 
of the world, and that the risks entailed in this endeavor might be 
less, and the gains greater, than those involved in the struggle for 
power. 


III 


The first American vessel to reach the shores of China arrived in 
Canton in 1784. And from that year until the present time there has 
been a persistent purpose on the part of American traders to secure 
a full share in Chinese commerce. This purpose has been reflected 
persistently in more than a century of American expansion, and has 
been a powerful motivating force in every acquisition of territory 
from Oregon and California to Alaska, Samoa, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines ; it is responsible for the most cherished article in Amer- 
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ican foreign policy, next to the Monroe Doctrine: the Open Door 
policy. Throughout American history there have been, indeed, vigor- 
ous groups both of expansionists and of non-expansionists. The 
colonization or occupation of Oregon and California and their 
incorporation into the United States, the purchase of Alaska, the 
cession of Samoa, of Hawaii, and the Philippines—all these were 
each in turn vigorously opposed by large and important groups of 
Americans. And certainly the temper of the American people has 
nowhere been more clearly displayed than in the controversy over 
the Philippines, resulting finally in action to grant independence to 
the Islands. Yet, and notwithstanding the opposition, Oregon and 
California are part of the United States, and Samoa, Hawaii and 
the Philippines (conveniently to forget some other small islands in 
the Pacific) have been in varying degrees incorporated into our 
national life. For there were two underlying constants, the persistent 
causes of our movements westward and on into the Pacific: our 
interest in the Far Eastern trade, and our sense of destiny. These 
made it seem both desirable and inevitable that we should become 
one of the dominant powers ranged about the Pacific. 

Theoretically, at least, two antithetical courses of action in the 
Far East were possible to us. We might have withdrawn entirely 
from all commitments in the Pacific, perhaps retaining Hawaii, but 
refusing to become farther involved, on the ground that defense of 
interests in Asia was essentially impossible. On this point Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote in 1910: 


I do not believe in our taking any position anywhere unless we 
can make good, and as regards Manchuria, if the Japanese choose to 
follow a course of conduct to which we are adverse, we cannot stop 
it unless we are prepared to go to war, and a successful war about 
Manchuria would require a fleet as good as that of England, plus an 
army as good as that of Germany. The Open Door policy in China 
was an excellent thing, and I hope it will be a good thing for the 
future, so far as it can be maintained by general diplomatic agree- 
ment; but, as has been proved by the whole history of Manchuria, 
alike under Russia and Japan, the Open Door policy, as a matter of 
fact, completely disappears as soon as a powerful nation determines 
to disregard it, and is willing to run the risk of war rather than 
forego its intention. 
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Conceivably the American people and government might have recog- 
nized the difficulty of defending commitments in Asia and therefore 
have refused to make any, leaving the peoples in Asia to work out 
their destinies apart from our interference. 


A second possible course of action might have been to move with 
greater vigor and intensity into the Pacific area, availing ourselves 
of every opportunity to secure positions of power, including naval, 
land, and air bases, in a determined effort to enlarge the possibilities 
for control and for defense of previous and prospective commit- 
ments. This would have included the construction of a strong Pacific 
naval and air force, second to none and able to wage aggressive war 
in the Far Pacific. It would, of course, have meant that we should 
long since have fortified the Philippines in preparation for just such 
an eventuality as has now occurred. Under this course of action 
we might conceivably have continued to promote the Open Door 
policy together with its corollary guaranteeing the territorial integrity 
of China, at the same time making every effort to be adequately pre- 
pared to defend these and other interests by force of arms. 


Actually, of course, neither of these procedures was followed by 
our country; perhaps neither really could have been. America never 
made up its mind as to what its place in the Pacific should be, nor 
does it yet know. Nations, it would seem, cannot make up their minds 
except in immediate situations where issues are oversimplified and 
isolated under pressure of crisis. Lured by prospective Oriental trade 
and by an uncertain desire to play a part of importance in the arena 
of the Pacific, for a century and a half we have consistently nour- 
ished the most-favored-nation form of treaty and the Open Door, 
organizing the nations of the world in favor of this pattern for 
China, and in support of its territorial integrity. Yet we never 
advanced fully to the position that commercial privileges in China 
were worth fighting for, nor drew the corollary that we should there- 
fore build naval and military establishments adequate to protect them. 
Our trust was in the system of checks and balances in the Pacific 
which, it was hoped, would make it impossible for any one nation, 
even Japan, to secure exclusive privileges in China, and in the method 
of collective and mutual guarantee of that status in China which was 
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most desired by the United States and which it was believed was 
most widely beneficial to all peoples involved. 


The wisdom of our historical indecision and inconsistency will 
have to be left to history for judgment. It is now clear that we were 
too deeply involved in the Pacific to be able to withdraw at threat 
of war, and yet not adequately prepared to wage war. In part, our 
military unpreparedness in the East was due to the unwillingness or 
inability of Western military experts—including the German—to 
estimate accurately the strength of the Japanese armed forces; in 
part, however, it was due to our failure to anticipate that the Battle 
of the Pacific would be timed to coincide with, and to be a phase of, 
the Battle of the Atlantic. It is indeed doubtful whether America 
would have taken a stand vis-a-vis Japan which was almost certain 
to precipitate war, simply in defense of prospective trade values in 
China or of the Open Door, or even to maintain the territorial integ- 
rity of China, had not the Battle of the Pacific been regarded as 
essentially a part of the Battle of the Atlantic. Japan precipitated 
war with the ABD Powers because events had so happened that her 
only chance of winning the China war seemed to be by the expulsion 
from Asia of these powers. The United States took up arms against 
Japan because it believed that only if China could remain undefeated, 
and the British and Dutch possessions in the South Pacific remain 
in statu quo, could Nazi Germany be vanquished, and hope for 
democracy survive. From the standpoint of Japan, the defeat of 
China required as a prerequisite the defeate of Britain and America; 
from the standpoint of the United States, the defeat of Germany in 
Europe required the defeat of Japan in Asia. Neither Japan nor 
Germany was in a position to afford much direct help to the other. 
Yet both hoped to achieve their own independent aims by striking 
their common enemies at the same time. And the heavy burden which 
falls upon the United States is that of becoming the arbiter of destiny 
in both Europe and Asia. 


It may yet appear that Japan’s most colossal single blunder, per- 
haps in all her history, was her Axis alignment. It is true that the 
democracies did not offer her any hopes for the enlargement of her 
empire, and seemed to grudge her any important place in the society 
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of nations. Yet if the civil government instead of the military could 
have guided the destinies of the nation into the relatively peaceful 
ways of economic advancement, Japan might have stood aside from 
the whirlpool of war, have gained the sympathy and support of other 
Asiatic peoples, and have won for herself wealth and power from the 
trade of the world while Europe was engulfed in chaos. Her Nazi 
associations only consolidated her in unwarranted military ambitions, 
turned against her the hostility of America and Great Britain, and 
enlarged the battle scene from Asia to the world. It surely would have 
been better for her to remain content with a modest but yet not 
inglorious place than to reach for the sun and be consumed in the 
holocaust. 





Latin American Cultural 
Exchange 


By Charles A. Thomson 


OW THAT WE are at war in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific, on land, on sea, and in the air, there is an inter- 
esting timeliness in the question : What is the role of cultural 

exchange in war time? 

We are not the first nation to be faced with this question: Great 
Britain and Germany have been answering it in the other American 
republics, while their battles raged in Europe. And their responses 
have borne what may appear to some a surprising degree of resem- 
blance. Each in its own way has intensified rather than diminished 
cultural activities as an essential basis for relations during and after 
the conflict. Japan has answered similarly: at the very hour that 
Japanese planes were attacking Pearl Harbor, Japanese representa- 
tives were promoting a cultural agreement with Brazil. China, too, has 
answered. Under invasion and bombardment, China has never slack- 
ened her support of Chinese-American cultural agencies. This unan- 
imity of response from our enemies as well as from our allies is 
the most convincing possible testimony to the immense importance 
of fostering and furthering cultural relations at this time. 

As for us, our own Government has accepted for many years 
the solidarity of the American republics as basic in our international 
relations. The cultural factor is a primary contributor toward that 
solidarity. Obviously it would be detrimental, even disastrous, to 
lose sight of this factor under pressure of war conditions. 

In short, cultural relations—which have been happily defined 
as ‘“‘a better mutual comprehension of one another’s ways’’—-serve 
to provide that underlying basic understanding and community of 
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interest and effort essential to continuing an effective co-operation 
among the American nations. Konrad Bercovici declared recently, 
“We in the United States have recognized at long last that to pro- 
tect ourselves we must protect the other Americas. But we have not 
yet convinced our neighbors that our proposed co-operation is of mu- 
tual interest. It is. We have not told them, not really told them, not so 
that our words would sink in, that if we do not frustrate the aggres- 
sors or would-be aggressors now—together—they, the Mexicans and 
the Central and South Americans, will all be in grave danger. That 
is the language they would understand, if properly uttered, not only 
by our political leaders, but by ourselves, the people.” 


Now it is more than ever important that our country strengthen 
the bonds of friendship with the other American republics, demon- 
strate to them that the cause of our freedom is the cause of their 
freedom, of all freedom; and it is urgently necessary that the chan- 
nels of travel and information be kept open..The immediate agencies 
to effect this are the agencies already fruitfully at work: the inter- 
change between the Americas of leaders of thought and opinion, of 
research workers, technicians, and professors and students; transla- 
tion back and forth of significant and revealing writings whether 
for their timeliness or for their enduring literary values ; the showing 
in our sister countries of motion pictures that reveal life in the 
United States—and now, most particularly, life as lived with un- 
dimmed vitality and unclouded faith in war time—and similarly, 
the showing of pictures here that tell of the life and purposes of the 
peoples to the South; and the transmission of radio programs to the 
same end. 


We are accustomed to link propaganda and war in our thinking. 
But what is the role of cultural relations in war time, as distinct 
from propaganda? In answer, we may note that the ideas of other 
peoples are influenced in three major ways. One is the way the 
Nazis have brought to the perfection of a subversive, insidious 
system which they employ as an implement of aggression, as the 
psychological arm of their pattern of conquest. It is used as the 
prelude to military subjection. It is designed to create a patho- 
logical condition in the mind of another people, to bring about 
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emotional confusion in a nation in order to “soften” its will and 
render it powerless to take action for its own preservation. It repre- 
sents the now familiar technique of the “war of nerves.”” Those who 
administer this type of propaganda do not consider the objects of its 
pressure as equals, whose opinions are to be respected, but as victims 
to be despised and overcome. 


3ut there is a second type of propaganda, of which the Nazi 
form is a corruption or distortion. Propaganda in its original—and 
correct—sense means simply an effort to urge other people to think 
as one thinks. It recalls the figure of the farmer or the gardener who 
puts slips into the ground in the hope of propogating some desirable 
plant. For as “culture” and “cultivation” had the same origin in the 
tilling of the soil, so did “propagation” and “propaganda.” It is by 
such methods that missionaries spread their faith, communities 
attract new residents, or an association gains members. 


The program of cultural relations, in some of its phases, may 
border closely on this second or instructive type of propaganda, 
as distinguished from the destructive Nazi form. Yet it has a 
distinct field of its own. Both types of propaganda just mentioned 
are essentially unilateral; cultural relations are fundamentally recip- 
rocal. The technique of propaganda is generally similar to that of 
advertising ; it seeks to impress, to press in. The technique of cultural 
relations is that of education in the root sense of the word, to “lead 
out.”” Propaganda endeavors to develop a receptive or favorable 
attitude—that state of mind which is sometimes called “good will.” 
The goal of cultural relations is something deeper and more lasting, 
the creation of a state of mind properly called “understanding.” 
Good will may be largely emotional ; it may evaporate quickly. Under- 
standing remains. It is a thing of the mind, rooted in knowledge and 
the conviction that is born of knowledge, rather than in emotion or 
sentimentality. When occasions of friction arise, the good will 
fostered by propaganda may soon be forgotten. But if effective 
understanding has developed between two peoples, each will better 
comprehend the position of the other, even if they differ; irritation 
is lessened, and the way paved for adjustment and eventual solution. 


The American nations face a long pull together, both during 
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this war and afterwards. Only the strongest possible bonds will be 
adequate to assure that co-operation which is essential to victory and 
a stable peace. The member nations of the New World partnership 
must have that mutual respect and trust which results from true 
confidence and understanding. To build that understanding is in 
considerable part the job of cultural relations. 

The Department of State in co-operation with Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has been working 
with colleges and universities and other private agencies toward this 
end. Among other activities, the Department during the past year 
has invited to the United States for individual visits forty or more 
outstanding leaders of thought and opinion from the other American 
republics—social and natural scientists, journalists, novelists and 
other writers, historians, educators, artists and musicians. They have 
traveled widely in this country and have been received with generous 
hospitality. They have gone back to their own countries to report the 
existence of a real basis for inter-American understanding and co- 
operation. Let me cite the words of two of these visitors. 

Sergio Buarque de Hollanda of the Brazilian Ministry of Educa- 
tion wrote in one of Rio de Janeiro’s leading newspapers: “In our 
Americas, in spite of all ethical and cultural differences, there are 
to be found, from North to South, certain social features with iden- 
tical origins, which were developed by applying old institutions and 
old ideas to a new free land.” 

Dr. Josué Gollan, distinguished Argentine scientist and Rector 
of the Universidad del Litoral, stated in a public address that of all 
his travels none had impressed him more deeply than the visit to 
this nation, “considering the similarity of the United ‘States and 
our country with regard to origin, aspirations and political system.” 
He went on to say concerning the United States, that “its charm 
does not lie in the expressions of its sciences and arts, as is the case 
with regard to European culture; its charm lies in the organization 
of its collective life, in the spirit and action of a powerful democ- 
racy.” 

The bases exist for inter-American understanding. But the 
solidity of our New World partnership will depend also on the 
degree to which the American people share a common social goal. 
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As Earnesto Galarza has written in the November, 1941, issue of 
the Free World, “the Americas must forge ahead on the premise 
that common defense and joint war, if necessary, must produce after 
the victory a system for the use and enjoyment of the continent’s 
resources by the people who live on it, on the basis of their industry, 
their enterprise, and their common human needs.” Peoples who live 
in misery and ignorance, without knowledge and without hope, can- 
not be expected to feel a stake in a victory of so-called “democracy,” 
or to struggle and sacrifice for such a goal. 

Solidarity must rest on an economic and social, as well as on 
an intellectual or ideological base. To this end there must be a joint 
inter-American program which will seek to raise living standards 
and increase consumption capacity through progressively wider 
possession and use of land, land distribution, the better development 
of subsistence agriculture, the co-operative adjustment of surplus 
crops, the formulation of a sound plan for financing needed indus- 
trial development and other purposes, the elevation of labor stand- 
ards, and the improvement of education and public health. The 
construction of highways will play an important role; and the Pan 
American Highway, on which work goes steadily forward, should 
be rapidly advanced as a great potential force for bringing the 
American countries closer together in common understanding 
through closer contact of all our peoples. 

Here it becomes evident that cultural relations have a wider 
field than that usually covered by the term “‘intellectual co-operation.” 
They should contribute not only to that understanding which comes 
from interchange in education, scholarship, and the arts, but also 
provide effective co-operation for the achievement of economic 
advance and social welfare. Through exchange fellowships and pro- 
fessorships, the loan of experts, special training opportunities for 
technicians and internes, the cultural relations program should facili- 
tate co-operative action in the economic and social fields. Social 
security legislation may be made more effective, programs of social 
welfare may be forwarded by assistance in the training of adequate 
personnel, and exchange of ideas and scientific information in books 
and other publications may be greatly extended. 

A major responsibility for leadership and effort to create a 
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healthy, better, peaceable world has now come to the New World. 
It has come especially to the United States. But the United States 
will always share that responsibility with the other American 
republics and with Canada. The New World can hope to be more 
successful in meeting its vital responsibility than the Old only if it 
has achieved within itself the co-operative order and the common 
fabric of morality and law and human aspiration for a better life 
free from want and fear, which it would seek to realize in the post- 
war settlement. If the Americas are to provide leadership in the 
task of building the better world of peace and economic advancement 
—a world whose foundations will not soon tremble again, whose 
walls cannot be toppled down—the time is already here for the 
scholars and thinkers to be at work on the contribution which the 
American system of co-operative peace developed in this hemisphere 
can make to the problems of world stability after the struggle. 


In an address delivered just a few days before we were attacked 
by Japan, Assistant Secretary Berle said in words that have tre- 
mendously added significance in the light of today’s events: 


“The American system is now preserving in the New World the 
values of civilization which much of the Old World is destroying. 
It has shown the way to a unity between free nations. It has shown 
that without sacrifice of a jot of proud independence great nations 
can join in a common cause. They can do the work of internal 
improvement. They can carry on the peaceful fabric of commerce. 
They can create the power which is needed to repel an enemy. If 
force is needed, they have and can use force. They are a standing 
answer to the defeatists who say that unity can come only from 
conquest. 

“On November 25 Berlin attempted to set up a fraudulent order 
based on terror. It went almost unnoticed in the New World; for 
in the New World there is already a free order which has, in itself, 
strength of arms and strength of will; strength of justice and 
strength of economics.” 

The union of free men in the United States of America made a 


home for freedom in the world. The union of free countries in the 
United republics of America—united less by political bond than by 
the concept and ideology of liberty itself, in the fullest and deepest 
sense of the term by a cultural relationship—is today the world’s 
assurance that freedom shall not fail. 





Economic Democracy 


By Elizabeth Staples 


activity which lends itself, above most, to precise delineation. 

Not only does it derive from a definite time and place, but its 
subsequent growth stands out against that of traditional business 
with startling clarity. The modern co-operative movement, while 
adhering to the forms and usages of successful profit business, never- 
theless is—when measured by the yardstick of ordinary procedure— 
a thing that runs in reverse; for it is business devoid of profit, con- 
ducted solely for the benefit of the people who own and use it. Profit 
may be defined as the excess of selling price over all costs of run- 
ning a business enterprise (including salaries to executives and divi- 
dends to investors). The co-operatives treat this excess as net sav- 
ings, or overcharge, to be refunded to members in direct proportion 
to patronage. 


N THE GREAT BOOK of social-economic history there is one 


To trace the origin of the co-operative movement it is necessary 
to go back to industrial England of a century ago, and to examine 
the plan devised by a group of weavers in Rochdale, near Manchester, 
in their fight against penury and privation so bitter as to border upon 
starvation. As Howard A. Cowden aptly says, “Co-operation is a 
depression industry.” And the Rochdale weavers were in the trough 
of depression. 


The early nineteenth century economic status of English indus- 
trial workers in general was incredibly bad. Machine labor had 
sweepingly displaced hand crafts. New-rich mill owners had devel- 
oped scant sense of responsibility toward employees. Legislation was 
lopsided. The earnest endeavors of such British philanthropists as 
Owen and King to lessen the financial misery of the masses had 
failed. Trial and error had not driven home the truth, later perceived, 
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that permanent economic improvement must be generated less by 
uplift (from above) than by upthrust (from below). “Let us do it 
ourselves” was yet to become the leit-motif of the people in dealing 
with their material problems. 


In 1843 the twenty-eight historic weavers of Rochdale (one of 
whom was a woman) decided to unite their purchasing power and 
to have their own store. But they lacked ‘“‘ready money.” Resolutely 
they began saving for their dream. They saved, in a year, out of very 
low wages, the equivalent of five dollars each. On December 21, 1844, 
the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, with total capital of 
$140, opened a tiny store in a basement room in Toad Lane. They 
stocked their store with the supplies they needed most—potatoes, 
meal, candles, and the like. They kept it open, at first, in the evenings 
only. They encountered opposition—hoots and jeers, brickbats, incen- 
diarism. Despite all that, they took in new members. Soon they had 
a bigger store, kept it open full-time. They expanded. From that 
humble nucleus, an important business developed in England. 


In 1939, the English co-operatives had, in a population of forty- 
five million people, nearly eight million members—who were very 
often heads of families, which meant that at least half the popula- 
tion was being served, to some extent, by the “co-ops.”” Members 
owned $765,000,000 of invested capital, none of which had been lost 
in the financial upset following World War I. They owned and con- 
trolled more than fifteen thousand retail outlets for high-quality 
merchandise, and a bank with daily turnover of more than ten million 
dollars, the co-operative bank being second in size to the Bank of 
England. Co-ops employed 300,000 workers at a higher wage-scale 
than that prevailing in private industry, and gave to the majority of 
workers vacations with pay, and life and old-age insurance. Salaries 
paid to executives, however, were strikingly lower than in private 
industry of corresponding magnitude. 


English co-operatives returned annually to consumers $150,- 
000,000 in net savings on a turnover of $1,750,000,000. Co-ops were 
the largest flour millers in England, producing one in four loaves of 
bread; they had waged a battle for pure milk from which they 
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emerged as purveyors to the public of one in four bottles of milk 
sold. Their principal medium of publicity was the weekly newspaper 
Reynolds’ News, with a circulation of about half a million, owned 
and controlled by the co-operatives, and edited by Sydney R. Elliott. 


And what of the fortunes of this organization during all-out 
war? R. A. Palmer, general secretary of the Co-operative Union, 
wrote in June, 1941: 


At present our trade, membership, and capital are larger than 
ever, despite the millions of the population who have gone into the 
forces. By working out a system of mutual aid, the co-operative 
associations in relatively quiet areas have come to the aid of those 
in the bombed regions. In September, 1940, £450,000 was distrib- 
uted in patronage refunds to a membership of 8,643,248 persons. A 
further increase has taken place since. Co-operative associations have 
subscribed generously to Government securities. Altogether, almost 
£80,000,000 of these have been taken by co-operatives, without 
interest. 


About a decade ago the International Co-operative Alliance began 
a systematic study of principles governing co-operative societies the 
world over. After several years of research they found that those 
groups which conformed to the rules laid down by the Rochdale 
pioneers had prospered, while those which ignored them seldom sur- 
vived. The investigators codified the Rochdale principles, as follows: 


THE FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES OF CO-OPERATION 
THE ECONOMIC BASIS 


1. Open and Voluntary Membership—which provides that the mem- 
bership in a society shall be open to all without “limitation of 
color, race, or creed,” and that the right of every citizen shall be 
freedom to remain outside or to enter the ranks of its adherents 
according to the dictates of his own free will. 

2. Democratic Control—which provides for the complete autonomy 
of the societies in relation to the national economic life and free- 
dom of development. The basic element of democratic govern- 
ment—‘“‘One Man One Vote’’—is the foundation of the co-opera- 
tive constitution, and is exercised without discrimination of sex. 
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3. Patronage Savings—which is the method by which the profit- 
making motive in commerce and industry, and, indeed, profit 
itself, is eliminated. (It follows that current price levels shall be 
scrupulously observed in co-operative transactions. ) 


THE MORAL AND SOCIAL ASPECT 


4. Political and Religious Neutrality toward all applicants for mem- 
bership and in discussions and transactions of co-operatives. This 
principle safeguards both the independence of the member and 
the unity of the group. It enables the movement to appeal to uni- 
versal good will and to concentrate its forces on the promotion of 
its economic and social ideals. 

5. Cash Payment—an essential factor, not only in the financial 
stability and liquidity of co-operative enterprise, but also in the 
power of Co-operation to moralize trade and industry, to liberate 
the community of consumers from the tyranny of debt, and to 
train them in habits of economy. 


6. Limitation of Interest on Capital—a principle which, while recog- 
nizing payment for the use of capital as an element in the “just 
price,” denies the claim of the capitalist to profit, and bars the 
door against usury in every form. 


7. The Promotion of Education—which insures both intellectual 
and moral development of co-operators as their ecenomic system 
evolves, and their preparation for the efficient discharge of their 
responsibilities as citizens and a full life in a community progress- 
ing toward a higher plane of civilization. 


Co-operative societies are of two kinds: consumer, or purchas- 
ing; and producer, or marketing. In general, the consumer type pre- 
vails in urban communities and the producer type in rural areas, 
though frequently the two exist in combination. It may be interesting 
to review the history of one such dual-role organization in our own 
country—Consumers’ Co-operative Association of North Kansas 
City, Missouri, whose president and manager, Howard A. Cowden, 
declares: “All production is for consumption.” 

In 1929, certain retail oil and gasoline co-operatives which had 
sprung up after the close of World War I felt the need for mutual 
aid, in order to standardize the widely divergent prices which they 
were being charged for supplies by major oil companies. Accordingly, 
five of them set up a co-operative wholesale, with two small tanks 
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and a warehouse-shed in North Kansas City. They had cash capital 
of only $3,000, and they stood on the brink of a world-shaking 
depression which, happily for their enterprise, they could not foresee. 
Some $4,000 was put in later, making a capital investment of $7,000. 


Farmers gave their loyal patronage to the retail oil and gasoline 
co-operatives, and new units joined. Owing to the wide margin of 
profit on petroleum products, as made and upheld by the majors, the 
co-op wholesale was able to translate that margin into savings, there- 
by capitalizing itself out of overcharge, and adding new commodities 
for distribution. The policy of CCA has been to stress those com- 
modities on which the widest margin of profit is maintained by 
private industry, and for which farmers have the most pressing 
need: petroleum products, tires and tubes, batteries, building ma- 
terials, electrical goods of all sorts, canned and packaged foods, and 
farm machinery (including the Co-op tractor, made in a co-opera- 
tive factory). 

When the owners of CCA found that they were receiving, from 
an old-line supply company, lubricating oils of low-grade specifica- 
tions, they built the world’s first co-operative plant for blending oils 
and compounding greases; and what had been profit to suppliers 
became savings to consumers. Again, the overcharge was the margin 
that quickly paid for the plant. In a wing of the oil plant, CCA built 
a paint factory which pays for itself twice each year. 


While the depression was causing many privately-owned busi- 
ness firms acute distress, CCA continued to thrive. The producer 
angle was introduced when CCA was joined by numbers of farmers’ 
co-operative grain and dairy associations throughout the Midwest, 
and later by co-operative cotton ginners’ and grain associations in 
Oklahoma. The Mormon groups of Utah found their economic ideals 
coincided with those of CCA, and there was no religious barrier; 
they joined en masse. On August 31, 1941, CCA, with about five 
hundred retail subsidiaries in eleven states, ended the 1940-1941 
fiscal year with combined sales of $10,080,802 and combined net 
savings of $423,898. The Kansas City plant, valued at over a million 
dollars, has been paid for out of earnings (save for the original 
investment of $7,000). 
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Meanwhile an auxiliary enterprise of no mean proportions was 
being sponsored. In order to have direct access to petroleum crudes, 
CCA built—with money subscribed by co-operators in all parts of 
the world—a $900,000, 3,400-barrel refinery at Phillipsburg, Kansas, 
and began operating it on January 1, 1940. As a result of difficulty 
in obtaining crudes from oil-well owners who had been intimidated by 
outside interests, CCA was forced to launch a companion industry, 
that of oil-drilling. The co-operators have brought in eight produc- 
ing wells—a project they call “subsoil farming.” They have also 
built a ninety-two mile pipe line from the wells to Phillipsburg. And 
on December 1, 1941, they purchased a $700,000, 1,500-barrel 
refinery at Scottsbluff, Nebraska. The output from the two refineries 
still is not enough, however, to meet their current needs. 


On what may be broadly called the educational front, CCA brings 
to its member co-operatives an auditing and business advisory serv- 
ice ; study courses and lecturers for neighborhood councils ; institutes 
for the training of personnel; radio broadcasts, motion pictures, 
community picnics, folk-dances, plays, and song festivals; low-cost 
summer recreation facilities at Association Camp, four and one-half 
miles southwest of Estes Park, Colorado; annual two-day business 
conventions held in North Kansas City and attended by one thousand 
or more retail managers and delegates; “motorcade” tours which 
enable groups of co-operators to visit distant co-operative plants at 
modest expense; a fortnightly newspaper, The Co-operative Con- 
sumer, with over ninety thousand paid subscriptions, which is infor- 
matively edited by J. W. Cummins; and the services of a co-opera- 
tive printing plant. Before 1945 CCA hopes to have a weekly 
newspaper, a co-operative college, a salt plant, a battery plant, and 
a lumber mill. 


When Mr. Cowden was asked to state the normal overcharge 
paid back to individual members who own the retail affiliates of 
CCA, he replied: “All the way from zero up to 29 per cent, depend- 
ing on the management.” In illustration of this point, some figures 
are cited at random from the published reports of various retail 
co-operatives. 
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The Union Equity Co-operative Exchange of Enid, Oklahoma, 
ended its fiscal year April 30, 1941, with net savings of $340,259.96 
on thirteen million bushels of grain handled. Since 1927 this associa- 
tion has returned to members the sum of $1,408,848 in savings. 

The Frankli: Co-operative Creamery of Minneapolis has received, 
in its twenty years of operation, a total income of about $54,000,000; 
it has paid back to members savings of $750,000. Charter members 
have received a return of 85 per cent on each share of stock held 
since the inception of the business. 

Between July 1, 1940, and February 1, 1941, sales of electrical 
appliances and wiring totaled $13,793, with net savings of 10 per 
cent on those commodities, to members of the Minnehaha Co-opera- 
tive Oil Company, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

The Farmers Union Co-operative Supply Association, Pine 
Bluffs, Wyoming, effected a net saving of $8,561 on sales of $36,394 
during 1940. 

The Farmers Elevator Service of Ralston, Iowa, distributed 
$44,480 in patronage refunds on its 1940 business. 

The Bennett County Co-operative Association of Martin, South 
Dakota, repaid nearly $4,800 in overcharge on total sales of $101,690 
in 1940. 

The Farmers Co-operative Oil Company of Onawa, Iowa, 
declared 1940 net savings of 11 per cent, of which 3 per cent was 
placed in a revolving fund and 8 per cent paid out to members. 

For the fiscal year ending June 9, 1941, the Eureka (South 
Dakota) Equity Exchange paid a 13 per cent patronage refund in 
the oil department. Net savings of $12,671 were made on total sales 
of $96,283. 


Sales of the Community Oil Company, Lake Mills, Iowa, for 
1940 totaled $234,604, with net savings of $19,461. 


Although CCA formerly shipped much oil to co-operatives in 
Europe, foreign trade has been pretty thoroughly ruined by the war, 
though some commodities are still being sent to Scottish and Can- 
adian co-operatives. CCA is now looking for an opportunity to trade 
with co-ops in Mexico and South America. Large quantities of sisal 
hemp, which farmers in the United States can use in making binder 
twine, are grown in Yucatan. Perhaps other products can be found 
for peaceful, non-profit trading, which should help cement friendship 
among American nations. 
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Wherever the iron heel of totalitarianism spikes down, the co-op- 
eratives go out. Germany and the Soviet Union blotted out their 
co-ops. Italy has not encouraged them in recent years. 

Czechoslovakia once had a large co-operative business. All co-ops 
in the Sudeten were liquidated on July 24, 1939; the fate of those 
in other parts of the country is not known. Konrad Henlein, Hitler’s 
agent in Czechoslovakia, said: “Co-operatives are un-German, and 
must be smashed.” 


Polish co-ops had, early in 1939, 3,500,000 members—40 per 
cent of Poland’s population—with important co-operative industries. 
In the Polish provinces taken over by the Nazis, co-operative socie- 
ties were abolished. In territory occupied by the Russians, consumers’ 
co-operatives were promptly dissolved; it is thought that producers’ 
co-operatives were granted a more lingering death, though exact data 
are not available. 


Belgium had, prior to German occupation, a co-operative indus- 
try which served 25 per cent or more of the population and accounted 
for 10 per cent of the retail trade. The co-operative insurance com- 
pany was especially strong. Co-operative earnings had for years been 
applied to the support of the sick, the aged, and the orphaned. 

In 1939 the Netherlands had some 350 consumer co-operatives 
with membership of nearly 300,000; they had performed significant 
work in the field of medical care. Since May, 1940—deep silence. 

France had, early in 1940, more than five thousand consumer 
shops with a membership of 1,200,000 families; they did a huge 
business. French schools and universities offered courses in Co-op- 
eratism. In the lower schools these were included in departments of 
philosophy and history ; in the higher schools and technical institutes 
they formed part of the courses in sociology, ethics, and law. Such 
direct teaching stemmed from the devoted work of Charles Gide, 
late leader in the French co-operative movement. 


At one blow, in June, 1940, Hitler suppressed the co-operatives 
of France. Boris A. Skomorowsky, who edited Le Co-operateur de 
France, weekly organ with circulation of about half a million, is 
a refugee in the United States. He says: “If Hitler is victorious, the 
co-operatives will die; and the great economic, social, and ethical 
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movement started a hundred years ago by the Equitable Pioneers of 
Rochdale will perish.” 


The five Scandinavian countries were highly co-operative. Fin- 
land’s co-operative wholesale SOK had broken the international 
match trust headed by Ivan Kreuger, and otherwise had carried on 
an immense co-operative business. Swedish co-operatives had broken 
the electric light bulb trust with their Luma factories at Stockholm 
and Oslo; the flour monopoly with their Three Crowns mills; the 
rubber monopoly with their plant at Gislaved. They had lowered 
prices on margarine, pottery, linoleum, and housing, and had main- 
tained model retail stores. In Norway the NKL had been a bulwark 
of co-operatism for thirty years. Denmark had welded dairy and 
kindred industries into a co-operative unit that served a third of the 
population; the strong central co-operative bank, Andelsbanken, 
boasted seven thousand individual shareholders. Iceland had for fifty 
years co-operatively managed its fur, fishing, sheep-raising, and mer- 
cantile industries. 

Of the five, only Iceland is known to retain her co-operative 
privileges intact. Detailed information is lacking as to Denmark and 
Norway but, ominously, their co-operative exports and imports have 
ceased. Finnish co-operatives function as well as any other Finnish 
institutions, it is thought; all are ravaged by war. In Sweden the 
co-operatives carry on, precariously. 

What a contrasting picture presents itself in the United States! 
Active co-operative societies here number 10,700, of which two- 
thirds are in the North Central states: Minnesota has 1,403; Wis- 
consin, 1,134; Iowa, 808. Farmer co-ops with more than three 
million members handled a business of $2,087,000,000 during the 
1939-1940 marketing season. Dairy products led in volume, followed 
by grain, dry beans, and rice; livestock ; fruits and vegetables ; cotton. 
2,649 of them—are served by fifteen 





Consumer societies 


regional wholesalers. The Co-op label, with A, B, and C gradings, 
carries explicit meaning to buyers. There is no need for caveat 
emptor on the co-op ’scutcheon since, in the absence of the profit 
motive, no incentive to falsify values exists. 

The Co-operative League, comprising twenty regional and 
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national wholesale co-operatives with a membership of 1,115,000, 
led by the veteran James Peter Warbasse of Brooklyn, celebrated 
on March 18, 1941, the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 


Twelve district banks for co-operatives and a Central Bank, 
established in 1933 by the Farm Credit Administration, make well- 
secured loans (not subsidies) to co-operative groups at low interest 
rates. During 1940, 9,510 credit unions or “baby banks” made loans 
totaling $302,340,000 to 2,816,600 individuals, mostly in occupa- 
tional or residential groups. About half of these banks hold state 
charters ; the rest have federal charters. 


Several communities in the United States are “co-operative all 
the way’ —notably Maynard, Massachusetts (since 1907) ; the newer 
towns of Greenbelt, Maryland; Crestwood Community, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Arthurdale, West Virginia; and four or five others. 
Problems in the volume purchases of building materials, and in the 
providing of co-operative health, recreational, and other. services are 
being worked out. 


A good example of health maintenance through co-operation is 
seen at Elk City, Oklahoma, where 2,400 farm families own and 
operate a hospital for themselves. Upon payment of a yearly fee of 
$12, or $25 for a family of four or more, the members receive full 
clinical and medical attention, as well as the benefits of preventive 
medicine, and eye, ear, nose, and throat, and dental service. A major 
operation costs about $22 extra. Complete obstetrical service is pro- 
vided for $10. The staff physicians are well paid and freed from 
the dual anxiety of patient-seeking and bill-collecting. 


Serving an urban clientele, the Ross-Loos Clinic of Los Angeles 
has been active since April 1, 1929. It is a private organization with 
a full-time staff of ninety “de-commercialized” physicians who can use 
the facilities of any hospital in the city, and have their own clinic on 
Wilshire Boulevard, with twelve branch clinics dotted over the 
metropolitan area. More than 27,000 subscribers—mostly belonging 
to about 190 employed groups—pay $2.50 a month each, for which 
they get complete medical and surgical service, including preventive 
care, diagnosis (with laboratory tests and X-ray examinations), 
physiotherapy, drugs and dressings, hospitalization (up to ninety 
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days in any one year), and ambulance service. Dependents of sub- 
scribers get medical, surgical, and dental care, at low, fixed rates. 
Complete obstetrical service for a dependent costs $20; a minor 
operation $12.50 or less; a major operation about $25. The system 
now serves 75,000 people in Los Angeles and suburbs. 

Other active projects include co-operative fertilizer factories, 
insurance companies, rural electric companies, federations of campus 
co-ops ; seed, tobacco, and cane-sugar co-ops ; mutual irrigation com- 
panies, feed mills, refrigerated food lockers; poultry, grocery, wool- 
marketing, burial, and building—not to mention honey, rice, pecan, 
mushroom, and Christmas-tree co-ops! 

Few of the co-operative associations in the United States are 
more than twenty-five years old; about four-fifths are ten years old 
or more. The actual number of units has declined slightly as mem- 
berships have increased, because of overlapping and occasional merg- 
ing. One of the oldest groups is the Riverhead Town Agricultural 
Society of Riverhead, New York, which still meets in the building 
where it was organized in 1863. Probably not more than three socie- 
ties in the United States antedate 1880. Many of the farmers’ union 
and Grange associations which were formed near the turn of the 
century, and had gradually slipped into inactivity, have been revita- 
lized by injection of new blood and improved business methods. In 
America, co-operative business is still predominantly rural. 


It may be noted in passing that in Latin America both producer 
and consumer co-operatives are on the increase, especially in Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil, Ecuador, Uruguay, Peru, Venezuela, and Mexico. 
Presidents of four Latin-American republics have publicly endorsed 
the movement; several colleges and universities offer courses on 
co-operatives. 

How great has been the need for farms to find some means of 
bridging the gap between production and consumption prices is indi- 
cated in the following excerpt from an address by Senator John H. 
Bankhead of Alabama, on May 17, 1941: 


The population living on farms in the United States is slightly 
more than 23 per cent of the total population. The total farm income 
for 1940 was only 5.9 per cent of the total income for the entire 
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population. After including government payments the farm income 
was only 6.9 per cent of the total income. Official investigation has 
disclosed that the farmer gets only 1.2 cents for the wheat that makes 
up a loaf of bread selling at the retail price of 7.9 cents. A can of 
corn which retails at 10.5 cents carries corn for which the farmer 
received 1.4 cents. A shirt purchased for $1.25 contains cotton which 
brought only 6 cents to the cotton-grower. 


Says Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming: “The only 
way to save a democratic economy is to be found in making the 
economy democratic.” 


The co-operative idea has sometimes been called “socialistic,” 
but as Ralph Snyder, president of the Wichita Bank for Co-opera- 
tives, observes, “The philosophy of co-operation does not in any way 
oppose or discourage the private ownership of property.” A pertinent 
question has arisen, however: is not the co-operative movement a 
threat to the small independent business man, and is he not likely to 
be victimized ? 

Howard A. Cowden replies: “Yes, many independents will be 
forced out, unless they act quickly. The threat to their business is 
not, however, the co-operative, but rather monopoly, against which 
the individual, acting alone, is powerless. The so-called independent 
business man has long been, like the farmer, a victim of the monopo- 
listic draining-off process. He can save himself by studying the 
Rochdale principles, merging his business with the co-operatives, 
and continuing to serve his community as a co-operative leader.” 


Others have declared the co-operative movement frankly danger- 
ous. For example, Alfonso Johnson, as manager of the Dallas Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association, said in an address on June 11, 1938: 
“Consumer co-operatives are un-American; they have the avowed 
intention of doing away with our profit system and creating a collec- 
tivism similar to that existing in Russia.” And Bert Michner of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, speaking before Dallas retail credit men, 
denounced consumer co-operatives as “‘agencies of regimentation and 
influences subversive to the best interests of the people,’”’ predicted 
that ‘consumer co-operatives will lead individuals into an insipid, 
colorless, regimented, and unidentified place in a collective society.”’ 
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A contrary view is voiced by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The 
Journal of the National Education Association : 


The co-operative movement is the most powerful form of educa- 
tion for both children and adults ; people learn by doing ; they develop 
faith in themselves and in each oiher. The co-operative movement is 
an instrument of self-help—the practical application of the Golden 


Rule—the ultimate democracy. 


Charles B. Aziere, of the faculty of St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, writes: 


Consumer co-operation is a method of doing business, it is a 
philosophy of life, it is a system of education, it is a means of putting 
control over the things we buy and sell into our own hands, not 
through government regulation but through our own organized 
activities. To me the co-operative plan offers the best solution so far 
advanced for the redistribution of concentrated wealth. 

But I am young enough to appreciate that maturer judgment, 
the lessons of experience, and the sound common sense of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole will, in the long run, determine whether these 
opinions of mine will be vindicated or rejected. 


In summary, then, co-operatives are relatively young, purely 
voluntary associations of middle-income people, whose members 
work under self-imposed leadership to help themselves and to help 
one another, economically, with no favors asked and no favors given. 
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Young Stanley: 
Arkansas Episode 


By Mary Willis Shuey 


Altschul’s country store at Cypress Bend, Arkansas, as near 
the red-bellied iron stove as possible. But the heat from the 
glowing stove did not warm him; he drew the woolen shawl that 
Mrs. Altschul had insisted on his wearing closer about his shoulders, 
and took another dose of the chills-and-fever medicine that Dr. 
Weston Jones, a fellow boarder at the Altschul’s, had given him— 
a bitter tonic that for a few minutes took his mind off his aching 
bones. His blood felt iced; nothing stopped this violent shaking. 
It was March, 1861. He was back at work and trying hard to 
perform his routine duties at the crossroads store after weeks that 
were a continual round of fever, hot water bottles, calomel and 
quinine. When he came to Arkansas he was a sturdy, robust boy. 
Now he could almost span his waist with his two hands. A few 
months before he had resented comments on his rosy cheeks, his 
almost-girlish blush, so unusual in men in the South. Now his skin 
was a pasty gray, his eyes dull. 


| avs MORTON STANLEY sat in the back room of 


Henry Stanley hated Arkansas. He hated clerking in a country 
store, where he had to be agreeable to arrogant plantation owners, 
poor whites and negroes. He did his best to be genial to customers: 
he knew that courtesy was required of clerks, and that he, the young- 
est, ought to follow the example of the more experienced men. But 
he could not imitate the manners of the older and more popular 
clerks. “‘Proud and high-stomached,” he called them—though Mr. 
Cronin, the hard-drinking Irishman, was kind to him, and the other 
clerks were not quite as bad as the rest of Arkansas. 
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He hated swamps; he hated slaves and the institution of slavery ; 
he felt a disdain for the poorer customers and a scorn for the richer. 
He heartily loathed Cypress Bend and all it stood for; he could not 
see why anyone would choose Arkansas as a place to live. 

Thirty-four years later he still hated it when he wrote: 

The population of the State in that year (1861) was about 
440,000 and I find to my astonishment that now (1895) it is over 
a million and a quarter, of whom only about 10,000 are foreign 
born. Neither the dreadful ague, which exceeds in virulence the 
African type, nor the Civil War, has been able to check the popula- 
tion. What hope for much-scorned Africa there is in these figures! 

Cypress Bend was so different from New Orleans. Stanley him- 
self was different: this timid, uncertain young man, physically sick 
and emotionally bitter, was far from the high-spirited favorite of 
fortune of the Louisiana days. Even when he was still John Row- 
land, working in Speake and McCreary’s store, he was the protege 
of an influential man, and thought of himself as an ambitious, sure- 
to-succeed young man, learning the rudiments of business. Later, as 
the adopted son of Henry Hope Stanley, he saw himself as a young 
gentleman, acquiring the background of a business he would some 
day inherit. 

Now he knew that all he would ever have from his foster-father 
was his name. 

Those months of association with Henry Hope Stanley had 
spoiled him for life in Cypress Bend. During the months he spent 
on buying and selling trips they occupied the choice quarters on 
boats, the best rooms in hotels. They ate at the captain’s table; and 
when they were in cities Stanley, Sr., ordered the special dishes for 
which the various restaurants were famous. 

Now he was living on a daily diet of cornbread and greens 
swimming in grease, salt pork and heavy biscuits meal after meal. 
It amazed him, too, that no one else around him seemed conscious 
that the food was poor and the climate unbearable. 


If he had come straight from England to Altschul’s store, the 
orphan boy from Wales would have been grateful for the kindnesses 
shown him by the little German-Jew who owned the store. But for 
two years young Stanley had dreamed high dreams of a successful, 
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even a brilliant, future. He had dreamed of a triumphant return to 
Wales, where the news of his prosperity would spread over the 
countryside. And now he was working in a country store—working 
for a man who a few years before had started his business with a 
pack on his back. All of Stanley’s bright plans had faded; he had 
his own way to make now. 


How he ever got in this God-forsaken hole was something that 
he had never quite understood, and how he was going to get out 
was a problem. Whenever the fever started, his mind kept going 
back over the shining, insistent memories of the days in New 
Orleans, and the cloudier days of those visits in Tangipahoa parish— 
some ninety miles out from New Orleans. 


On the various buying and selling trips, and in New Orleans, 
his foster-father had been all kindness. But last Spring there had 
come a sudden change. Business, which never seemed to be trans- 
acted, kept taking Henry Hope Stanley out to the Arcola community, 
and though he usually took young Stanley with him, he did so 
grudgingly. These trips were to a rambling, columned house, where 
his father paid marked attention to one of the daughters of the 
household. 


There was one trip especially that he must have remembered; it 
is a high point in the legendary annals of Arcola. The sedate 
Stanley, writing his journal years later, failed to mention this 
episode: he didn’t dream that a Louisiana legend would make him 
an impetuous lover, forced by his foster-father to give up the 
girl he wished to marry, and that the girl quite promptly and 
properly died of a broken heart. But to the disconsolate boy in 
Altschul’s store that visit to Tangipahoa parish must have been a 
stinging, immediate memory. 


Stanley, Sr., dressed meticulously for this visit to the country. 
His black beard, of which he was inordinately proud, was carefully 
trimmed and combed; his small feet were encased in boots brushed 
until they gleamed. Young Stanley, too, wore his best clothes, though 
they seemed rather inappropriate for country wear. They were a 
conspicuous pair as they sat on one of the long benches in the little 
Episcopal church in Arcola and listened to the familiar service. 
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Young Stanley had gained weight since his somewhat extreme, 
light-colored clothes were new; they fitted his stocky figure closely, 
and not too comfortably, but he was glad that he was a credit to 
his distinguished-looking father. 

A number of young people were at church—sons and daughters 
of small farmers and merchants of the community—and later in the 
afternoon when a group of them stopped by for him he went gladly. 
True, these were not the soft-mannered people who were his father’s 
friends, but this was the country, and when he was John Rowland 
he had known country people. He was quite at ease with these 
hearty, free-talking girls—much more comfortable than he had 
been with the very proper young ladies of New Orleans. Besides, 
there were no young people in the home in which he and his father 
were guests. 

That afternoon he learned what the rural community had been 
discussing for weeks: his foster-father was courting the cool, digni- 
fied woman in whose home they were staying. Young Stanley found 
it hard to believe; he had never considered the possibility of his 
benefactor’s marrying again. Surely no one who had loved the 
warm, gracious Mrs. Stanley could feel attracted to the reserved, 
austere woman of the columned house, and why, when everyone 
else seemed to know what was happening, had he, the adopted son, 
not been told? 


They were both out of humor that Sunday. Perhaps it was 
because the elder Stanley knew that the boy had learned the real 
reason for their visits that he lost his temper when young Stanley 
came back. His foster-father’s anger at his familiarity with the 
handsome, buxom girl who was his companion was a distinct shock 
to Henry. The girl meant nothing to him; he was simply being a 
part of a country crowd. But when he tried to explain this to his 
father, to tell him that these people reminded him of his friends at 
Ffynnon Bueno, it only made matters worse. 


“The country might be the best place for you, after all,” his 
father said coldly. “These seem to be the people you like—your 
own kind.” 


It was indeed strange: just a few months before his benefactor 
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had derided the boy’s idea that the circumstances of his birth and 
breeding handicapped him in any way. 

“I don’t know what the custom of the Welsh people may be,” 
he had said, “but here we regard personal character and worth, not 
pedigree. With us people are advanced, not for what their parents 
may have been, but for what they are themselves.” 

That Sunday in the country marked the beginning of the change. 
Frequently after that Stanley, Sr., advanced the idea that a country 
store was the best place for Henry. Several times, too, he repeated 
his bit of philosophy that a man’s first duty was to himself, as he 
was bound by his own wants all his life. An acquaintance once 
called him ‘‘a man of a soft heart and a hard head,” and the hard 
head was ruling now. 


In September, 1860, when the two Stanleys were on a river boat 
bound for New Orleans, a fellow-passenger was Major Ingham, a 
tall, kindly gentleman who had lived most of his life in South 
Carolina, but who now owned a plantation near Warren, Arkansas. 
He and Henry Hope Stanley discovered mutual acquaintances in 
Charleston. They became quite friendly, and had long talks together 
—talks from which the boy was excluded. Just before they reached 
New Orleans it was decided that young Stanley was to go to Major 
Ingham’s plantation in Arkansas for a visit of a month, and then 
on to Altschul’s store at Cypress Bend. 


So when Henry Hope Stanley sailed for Cuba a few weeks later 
he left his problem in the hands of a comparative stranger, and 
followed his own philosophy that a man’s first duty is to himself. 


The first few days at Major Ingham’s were not unpleasant. 
Young Stanley was somewhat disappointed that inland Arkansas 
was not the wild jungle his imagination had pictured, and that his 
days, instead of being spent in high adventure, were to be the 
routine days of plantation life. From the beginning he disliked 
the overseer on the Ingham plantation, and each day intensified this 
feeling. He was greatly disturbed when he saw what he considered 
great cruelty to the slaves ; but when he reported it to Major Ingham, 
that genial gentleman did not leave his rocking chair, but calmly 
informed the boy that those things were without his province—a 
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plantation owner left field work entirely to the discretion of the 
overseer, and when Henry protested, he told him that he should not 
let himself get excited over things he knew nothing about. 

Though his visit to the Inghams had barely begun, Henry felt 
he could not stay another night there, could not sit down to another 
meal with the overseer at the same table. Cruelty was intolerable, 
never justified, and the insolence of the overseer was unbearable. 
He cid not wait to think the matter over or to talk further with the 
Major; he packed his trunks hastily, left them in his room and 
set out on foot for the next plantation. There he arranged to have 
his trunks sent on to Altschul’s store, and the next morning started 
his forty mile walk to Cypress Bend. 

He set out eagerly on his first real adventure since that day he 
met his benefactor in New Orleans. He was looking for excitement, 
danger, thrills. He had thought of Arkansas as still peopled with 
Indians, the woods full of wild animals, an element of danger 
everywhere. But his courage was never tested; he travelled the 
forty miles without a single adventure. 

The Altschul family received young Stanley cordially. He had 
visited the store several times in the past, and they knew his story. 
They were not expecting him for several weeks, but his father had 
talked the matter over on one of his recent visits, and there had 
been a letter saying the boy would arrive by late November. 


The store was a long, log building, one-storied, and stocked with 
everything a planter might need. An extra clerk could always find 
something to do, particularly a new clerk young enough to be 
ordered around by everyone. 

The social life around Cypress Bend surprised Henry Stanley. 
These Arkansas planters were a mixed group. There were the richer 
planters and professional men, most of them from Virginia or South 
Carolina or Georgia. Then there were the poor and humble Browns 
and Smiths who had come from the bordering states, hoping to 
better their uncertain fortunes. 


Most surprising of all was the marked class feeling. You were 
told that it didn’t exist in America, yet the wealthy planters—so 
friendly to each other—were barely civil to the clerk, and never 
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thought of inviting him to their homes. Even the young men assumed 
a superior bearing, which Stanley found particularly irritating. 

He found later that “what with isolation on their wide estates, 
their lives amongst obsequious slaves, indigestion, and inflamed 
livers, their surroundings were not well adapted to make our wealthy 
customers very amiable or sociable.” 

But it rankled that in all these months he had spent in Arkansas 
only the Jewish Altschuls had accepted him for what he was. 

The flirtatious manners of the prettier girls bewildered him. 
In spite of his two years with Henry Hope Stanley his manners 
were heavy; he was tongue-tied in the presence of women, and his 
attempts at gallantry were crude. The girls would come into the 
store in the afternoons and start a bantering conversation over the 
dress goods. Yet while their talk seemed to invite attention, if the 
young clerk replied in kind they were immediately aloof. 

There was one girl, however, who was different. Her name was 
Margaret, and her mother was a kinswoman of the Gorees. Dr. 
Goree may have told her something of Henry’s life, or perhaps Dan 
Goree, who had met and liked Stanley when he came home from 
college in Nashville at Christmas, had talked about him. Margaret 
was shy, sweet, and always friendly, and there was something about 
her that put him at ease. Of all the girls he had met she was most 
like the gracious Mrs. Stanley he adored. 

That March day in 1861 was just another country store day, 
Henry Stanley thought. He ought to leave the store and go to the 
main room, but it was hard for him to serve the customers when 
he was well. He could never acquire the mixture of deference and 
assurance that made Mr. Cronin, the Irish clerk, so popular with 
the ladies; nor could he assume the jovial manner that went best 
with planters. 

Just now the voices in the front of the store were raised. Dr. 
Goree and Mr. Crawford, who had been a Representative from the 
State of Georgia, were arguing politics. Henry put another stick of 
fat pine in the glowing stove; his teeth chattered. 

Mr. Crawford’s voice rose higher. He was challenging Dr. 
Goree—asking why the men of Arkansas were not insisting that 
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their state join Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, which had already 
seceded from the Union and formed a separate government. Dr. 
Goree agreed that it was inevitable that Arkansas secede: war was 
undoubtedly here. 


War! Henry Stanley had not read a newspaper since he left 
Louisiana. He had small use for Southern papers, and the Pine Bluff 
weekly—the only paper that reached the Altschul store—had been 
beneath his notice. He had considered “those stupid sheets fit only 
for merchants and bearded men.” Now it seemed that preparations 
for war were certain. 


ut war could not affect him! He had no part in this sectional 
squabble, and he was not like these hot-blooded Arkansans, who 
put so much stress on their “honor” and were ready to fight at the 
drop of a hat. He might lose his temper sometimes, but Stanley 
was not a fighter. It was much easier simply to pull out of any 
unpleasant situation. All he asked was to get out of the state of 
Arkansas. 

But if the things these men were saying were true, he was 
already shut in, completely, in hateful, malarial Arkansas. No vessel 
was permitted to enter the river, none could leave. He, Henry Morton 
Stanley, was surrounded by an impassable wall ; jailed in the Altschul 
store on the banks of the Arkansas River. Even if he forgot his 
pride, and asked his benefactor in New Orleans to get him out of 
this horrible hole, it would do no good. He could not reach Henry 
Hope Stanley, and, even if his foster-father tried, he could never 
reach him. 

From that day on Henry Morton Stanley’s chief thought was 
how to get out of this intolerable situation, how to get out of this 
pestilential swamp called Arkansas. He tried to talk to some of the 
men he knew, but this was not a time when Southerners were inter- 
ested in the personal problems of an outsider. This young Welshman 
was not one of them; it was offensive that he continued to discuss 
his own puny problems in the midst of a crisis. 


He tried to talk to some of the women, but they were worse 
than the men. The older women were war-mad: they thought that 
every man ought to go to the defense of the Southland. 
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And then he talked to Margaret, the girl who was sure to under- 
stand. Margaret listened quietly while he told her his problems, but 
he felt sure of her sympathy. 


Arkansas seceded. War talk was everywhere. Dan Goree came 
home from college, eager to get his father’s consent to enlist in a 
new company being formed in their own community. 


But Henry Stanley saw no reason to enlist. Why should a boy 
from Wales, not yet of age, fight in an American Civil War? His 
sympathies were with the South—he had spent his American years 
there and his friends were there—but remembering Major Ingham’s 
plantation made him against slavery. He did not like negroes; his 
dealings with them at Speake and McCreary’s and later at Altschul’s 
store had led him to the conclusion that they were ignorant and 
without moral sense, and he was forever catching one of them 
stealing trifles. But Dan Goree had shown him the financial side of 
the question, and what it would mean to his father if he lost his 
slaves. That did not seem fair. ; 


“T had a secret scorn,” he wrote, “for people who could kill each 
other for the sake of African slaves. There were no blackies in 
Wales, and why a sooty-faced negro from a distant land should be 
an element of disturbance between white brothers was a puzzle to 
me.... As I had seen him in the South he was a half-savage who 
had been exported by his own country-men, and sold in the open 
market, agreeable to time-honoured custom. Had the South invaded 
Africa and made captives of the blacks, I might have seen justice 
in decent and pious people exclaiming against the barbarity.”’ 

Sometimes Stanley thought that this whole war question could 
be settled some way if only the women would stay out of it. The 
men had their calmer moments; they would have been willing to 
talk things over if they had not been urged on continually by the 
women. It was their attitude, their insistence, he remembered years 
later when he wrote: 


... but inflamed as the men and youths were, the warlike fire 
that burned within their breasts was as nothing compared to the 
intense heat that glowed within the bosoms of the women. No sug- 
gestion of compromise was possible in their presence. If every man 
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did not hasten to the battle, they vowed they would themselves rush 
out and meet the Yankee vandals. In a land where women are wor- 
shipped by the men, such language made them war-mad. 


Arguments grew more and more heated. The Dixie Grays were 
being formed, and most of the young men around Cypress Bend 
were enlisting. Captain Smith had organized the company; Penny 
Mason, who lived on a plantation just below Altschul’s store, was 
to be First Lieutenant. There was a Mr. Lee who was to be an 
officer, and Newton Story, Weston Jones, the Varner boys, Dan 
Goree, Little Rich and most of the planters’ sons in Arkansas County 
had joined. 


Customers began to look at Henry Stanley questioningly. What 
if he wasn’t an American citizen? He was a Southerner, wasn’t he? 
Stanley felt their covert glances, knew they were talking about him, 
but he still had no desire to fight in a war that did not concern him. 

And then, early in June, a negro boy handed him a package 
addressed to him in an unmistakably feminine hand. The box was 
carefully wrapped and tied with ribbons, as if it were a present 
from some girl. Stanley was pleased; he took the package to the 
back room, where he could open it in privacy. 

He untied the ribbons carefully, and lifted the box from its 
wrappings. Inside was a woman’s chemise. 

Someone had sent him the Cypress Bend equivalent of the white 
feather. 


Stanley hastily stuffed the offensive garment in a drawer, but 
he felt that everyone who looked at him must see his burning cheeks, 
must sense his embarrassment. 


That afternoon he enlisted in the Dixie Grays. 


A woman had once more changed the course of Stanley’s life— 
a girl, this time. He had been moved, not by patriotic fervor, not by 
convictions, but by a white chemise, sent by the innocent-looking 
little cousin of the Gorees, the one girl he had thought sympathetic. 
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Four Stories: 


One of the Darkies 


By Ovid Williams Pierce 


when one of the Darkies rushed into the house and an- 

nounced to Mister Preston that Matthew was dying, Miss 
Adelaide was in the room and, of course, heard. Matthew? she 
repeated to herself as soon as her brother had hurried out. Matthew? 
Which one of the Darkies was he? To save her life she couldn’t 
remember Matthew’s face. What a queer feeling this gave her! One 
of those countless Darkies who lived around the plantation was at 
this moment dying, and she didn’t know which it was. Most of the 
faces she recognized even when she saw them away from the planta- 
tion; and at one time or another she had probably heard all the 
names; but she had not the slightest idea which names belonged to 
which people. ‘Matthew, Matthew,” she kept on saying, as if to 
summon his face before her. And, as a matter of fact, many faces 
did appear, those that she saw every day somewhere about her. But 
as each hovered there, as though in a cloud before her eyes, each 
remained obstinately nameless. She was obliged to admit that to her 
they were all ‘Darkies.’ She’d taken them as a matter of course, as 
if they’d always been here and always would be. Even as she’d been 
aware of the boxwood at the front of the house and the fruit trees 
at the back, she’d been aware of them as belonging here. But now 
from this dark, voiceless group one had just stepped forth to attract 
her attention. 

And it was most disturbing to her that she could not remember 
his face. She could not tell upon which of the many the hand of 
death had now been placed. 

She got up and went over to the back window, from which she 
could see a great part of the yard and some of the fields where the 
Negroes worked. Nobody was in sight. And this was strange, for 
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Negroes had been picking cotton all morning in these lower fields. 
Although the day was chilly, she raised the window about half a 
foot and stooped as if to communicate with somebody outside. But 
she heard not a sound. Then a few oak leaves, brown and crisp, made 
a light scraping sound as the wind hurried them over the hard- 
packed earth. Miss Adelaide looked toward the wood-pile. She 
remembered that just a short while ago a man had come to split 
kindling. Now he was gone. His ax lay against the chopping block, 
its blade shining in the sun. From the wood-pile she looked toward 
the meathouse, the barn. Still not a soul. 


A sudden feeling of loneliness came over her. She couldn’t 
remember having felt so much alone in all her life. Everybody had 
left her to go see this Matthew die. Everybody. All the Darkies, and 
even Preston; something had drawn them from the fields, the barns, 
the firesides, had drawn all but her. She alone remained. That which 
drew the others seemed not to touch her. She was outside. 


What was she doing on this plantation, anyway? How had it 
come about that she was living here among these strange people— 
among these Darkies whose names she did not even know? For a 
second these questions made her feel dizzy, as if fact and fancy had 
suddenly become indistinguishable. Preston? He was real, of course. 
He was her brother. But what did she know of him? Not much more 
than she knew of the others, the strange ones outside. 


Frightened, Miss Adelaide drew back from the window, wishing 
somebody would appear. Had the cook left the kitchen? she won- 
dered. 

Keeping very still in her chair in front of the fire, she tried to 
make her thoughts lie quietly. How she wanted to get back the state 
of mind she'd been in before the Darky came! But it wouldn’t come 
back. The uncomfortable feeling lay somewhere deep within her that 
she had an issue to meet before she could rest again. She had a matter 
to explain to herself, and there was to be no quiet until she did so. 

Was it right that a person should know so little of others? For 
a whole year now she’d been living here. She’d come to take the place 
of her brother’s wife. What a sorry job of it she must have made! 
Yet it hadn’t been expected of her that she could fill such a place. 
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One who had traveled the world, lived in hotels, who’d had none to 
seek, none to leave—how could such a one take the place of her 
brother’s wife? What preparation had she for life among Negroes? 
And yet, Miss Adelaide would always remember the pleasure that her 
brother’s letter had given her—the letter asking her to come here to 
keep him company if she’d become tired of hotels and traveling and 
if she wasn’t afraid she'd get homesick at night when she had only 
crickets and frogs to listen to. He’d added that she’d be a comfort to 
him. And it was this that had touched her as few things ever had. 
Perhaps because it was the last thing she’d expected him to say. It 
had given her a strange sensation. She’d thought the time long past 
when anybody could want her. 


Well, in the year that had gone by since then, had she been a com- 
fort? She couldn’t tell. She had no way of knowing. But if she hadn’t 
been, it was because she hadn’t known how. On the other hand, just 
to herself, she could say that the year had’ been something of a dis- 
appointment to her. Preston hadn’t been the man she’d expected to 
find, not the brother she’d known. He’d given her the feeling that he 
hadn’t called her to watch him live, but to watch him die. She’d soon 
found that his living had already been done, with somebody else. 
But she did believe that if Preston had ever reminded her it was 
another’s place she held, he’d done so unintentionally. “Tempe,” Miss 
Adelaide murmured. Another stranger. This furniture about her had 
been collected by Tempe. All this had been hers. 


Yes, and for forty years her brother had slept with this strange 
woman. What could she possibly know of this closed world they’d 
made between them? Putting Preston in bed with Tempe made him 
seem all the more strange to her, impressed upon her with a chilling 
sensation how little she herself was able to touch him. Truly, his 
life had been spent. This was only a period of waiting—until his time 
came to follow. Wasn’t it a little selfish of him to ask her to watch? 
But thoughts like these got Miss Adelaide nowhere, and she tried 
not to think them. After all, perhaps she was as well off here as any- 
where. She wasn’t even sure where she’d go if she left. Back to her 
travels? What did she call home? Ships? Yes, ships ...as much as 
any place. She could truthfully say that the ocean she dearly loved; 
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it had been for her a great source of happiness. A little tingle of 
warmth and excitement came to her when she thought of returning, 
of leaving this cold, hostile place—this great shell of a house wherein 
two other people had already lived out their lives. 


She drew her chair a little closer to the fire. No wonder she hadn’t 
known the poor dying Darky; no wonder he was just one of many. 
If her brother had become a stranger, it was hardly probable that 
she’d know one of the others. For the Negroes weren’t even supposed 
to enter her world. They were the background folk, the unknown who 
worked below, who behind the scenes kept things going. 


And what a lot of servants she’d had in her lifetime! Bellboys, 
clerks, maids, nurses, stewards, waiters—all to be had for a price, 
all where one needed them. No, she didn’t know much about them, 
either. And many a one had served her in his time, too! But she’d 
paid them all well. Yet there’d been something about paying them 
that had kept her from getting close to them. There’d never seemed 
to be a need for warmth. Actually the times had been few when 
money hadn’t been enough. Indeed, hadn’t she often stood in mortal 
fear of the day she’d lose that money? 


Suddenly, then, she was seized by an alarming thought. This 
unknown Matthew who now lay dying was not only Matthew but the 
countless others as well, the dead and forgotten, who had walked 
with and served her in the past. Secure with her money, she’d let 
life slip by without trying to grasp, without even knowing the need 
for grasping. And now at her feet another lay dying—one who 
would remain unknown to her forever. 


Miss Adelaide stopped rocking. She was almost overcome by a 
feeling of futility. She felt helpless and old. How many times hadn’t 
she told herself before that people were happier when they stopped 
trying! 


Surrendering as she had not in a long time to a nameless but 
almost restful despair, she sat for a great while, not bothering to 
move except to dab at her eyes and to twist absently the tiny bit of 
handkerchief she held. Was it too late for her to join the others? 
she wondered. Would they mind if she came to see Matthew dying? 
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Was it too late for her to know something of this stranger who was 
passing? 

These questions aroused in her a surprising little quiver of hope. 
She could find out, surely. Amazed by her own sudden boldness, Miss 
Adelaide took her shawl and went into the yard. She felt as if she 
were about to make an exciting experiment. Where did Matthew 
live? She didn’t know. But she could tell... it would be where the 
crowd had gathered. She couldn’t possibly miss them, for there would 
be a great number. They who were not strangers to one another, 
they who belonged here on this plantation, would be together. 

The fresh cold air almost took her breath. It was much colder 
outside than she’d thought. Earlier, as she’d watched the Negroes 
from her window, she hadn’t dreamed it was this cold. The Negroes 
certainly hadn’t shown it; they’d looked comfortable to her. It 
startled one sometimes to think what —* had to put up with. She 
tightened her shawl about her neck. 

Had Matthew been a cotton-picker? she wondered. She looked 
around at the far-reaching fields, where shortly before men and 
women had been working. Not a living soul was in sight. Piles of 
cotton had been left on the sheets at the edges of the fields. Work 
had been stopped suddenly. 

This feeling of being left she didn’t like; though different, she 
believed it worse in the open than in the house. Was Matthew such 
a beloved one among them that nothing could go on? Even the cook 
had left the kitchen. 

As she approached the gate a bird dog, seeing that she was going 
through, ran up behind her, was at her heels before she knew it. 
Her heart jumped and a flush of warmth rose to her cheeks. But 
when her fright passed she felt ashamed. Certainly there was no 
need for this! As though to reassure herself that she and the dog 
understood each other, she leaned over and tried to pat him. But the 
dog was impatient. He ran forward and leaped up at the gate, show- 
ing clearly he had no time for play. Unmistakably rebuked, Miss 
Adelaide began to pull upon the heavy gate. Into the narrowest crack 
that would admit his body the dog forced himself; then, free, he 
bounded off across the field as if he’d long been separated from his 
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pack and had just found the trail. Miss Adelaide, with that empty 
feeling people have when suddenly abandoned, for a moment did 
not move. She felt more strangely alone than ever. Even the dog was 
leaving her outside, answering to something the other strangers 
round her had answered to. Was it possible that he could be looking 
for Matthew? Perhaps, even, he was Matthew’s dog. 


A little farther down the sandy road which now lay sunken and 
narrow between the heavy, full growth upon the fields, she stopped 
to rest for a moment and to look about. The exercise had caused her 
breath to come fast, but the cool October air against her face gave 
her skin a pleasant tingle. Absently as she stood there she began to 
pull a stringy fiuff of cotton which had burst from its hard brown 
boll. Then, without thinking, she pulled another and another, reach- 
ing each time for a lower boll upon the stalk. In a moment both her 
hands were full and she couldn’t tell that the stalk had been touched. 
With a little lift of excitement she decided that she could finish one 
stalk at least. Of all the thousands and thousands around her! She 
bent over now and started to work in earnest. Surely she could clean 
bolls grew too low. For this kind of work she needed a chair. Smiling 
one stalk! But the strain of bending over was too great, and the 
feebly at the pitiful little pile she’d picked, she shook her head. And 
they picked all day long! What a great part of his life Matthew must 
have spent here! How did the Darkies stand this back-breaking 
work? As she looked about at the veritable sea of cotton around her, 
she was almost overwhelmed. It all had to be picked, boll by boll. And 
Darkies had been doing it for more than a hundred years. Yes, and 
in his own lifetime, for bread and meat, Matthew had done his share. 
He’d started as a child and he’d stopped—this morning. He and the 
nameless others, the dead no less nameless than the living. What a 
shocking thought! One boll at a time, over acres and acres. This was 
more than Miss Adelaide could take in. Ten hours a day. Six days 
a week. Plowing, planting, picking. Here, before she was born, the 
long dead and the unknown had worked, under this same sun, within 
sight of these trees. Now another who had labored here was leaving 
to join the old and forgotten ones. 
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Beyond the cotton field, Miss Adelaide stopped at the fence which 
enclosed the stable lot. The mules were all inside, standing about as 
if it were Sunday. Some were drinking from a long trough; others 
were feeding. Miss Adelaide looked at the two or three nearest her. 
They seemed singularly indifferent to the presence of one so strange, 
for they slowly turned away from her to drink and feed with the 
others. One of these mules Matthew had plowed. Did mules know 
people? she wondered. Would one of these strange beasts ever notice 
that Matthew had gone? A sudden curiosity seized her. She wished 
she had somebody to ask: she wanted to know which of these mules 
Matthew had plowed. She felt that if she could determine this she’d 
have something definite about him to remember. With her forehead 
wrinkled and her eyes narrowed against the sun, she looked intently 
from one mule to another. It was no use. They were all alike. Then, 
suddenly, there before her eyes, one mule stepped forth from the 
others. Miss Adelaide could hardly believe what she was seeing. 
Matthew’s mule had come forward. She knew it was Matthew’s. She 
was aware of a quickening of her heartbeat. Powers she knew noth- 
ing of had allowed her to see him. 


This was the farthest Miss Adelaide had ever walked from the 
house. If she didn’t hurry back now her lunch would be ready, and 
nobody would know where to find her. It didn’t matter if others were 
late, but she knew that her absence would cause alarm. How like a 
child she’d been treated. 


Then, she remembered. Her lunch wasn’t ready. Nobody was at 
home. The cook had left more than an hour ago. What a strange, 
unnatural day! She wasn’t even to have her meals on time. Such 
a queer day as this she couldn’t recall having seen before. Everybody 
had run off and left her to wander about this great plantation; no 
lunch was being prepared for her; and here she was looking at mules 
in the stable lot. Yes, she and the animals had the plantation to 
themselves. 

Which way had she better look now to find the others? She 
hadn’t the slightest idea. But since she’d come so far, a little farther 
wouldn’t matter. She certainly had no reason to go home. 

Slowly she started round the lot, taking the narrow footpath 
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which ran by the fence. At the corner of the lot she turned and came 
to an abrupt stop. For, across the field, stood the cabin in which 
Matthew lay dying. 

The yard was packed with the Darkies; they’d even crowded the 
porch and were looking in the windows and the door. Somewhere 
inside, close to the bed perhaps, was her brother Preston, the doctor 
for all. 

Coming upon the house so unexpectedly, Miss Adelaide had been 
given a little shock; inside her she could feel her heart beating very 
fast. Here were the people who had left her. She hadn’t been fright- 
ened, but she was glad that the last hour was over. Looking back 
upon it, she didn’t mind admitting now that it hadn’t been pleasant. 
With a brisker step and a lighter heart, she hurried on. 

But the Darkies round the cabin remained motionless. They had 
their backs turned to her. At any second now some word was com- 
ing from within. For a moment, as she watched this crowd of silent 
people, it seemed to her that she was looking at a great mural, but a 
truly wonderful one upon which the figures are about to move and 
from which voices are about to rise. In the background of the paint- 
ing, as far as she could see, stretched the dark green of the pine 
forest ; closer, to the right and left, lay the proud fields, swollen with 
a snowy whiteness ; and in the center, under the towering oaks which 
shaded the yard and kept it grassless, stood the cabin. Everywhere 
around it the motionless figures were waiting. 

So intent, so eager were they to hear from within that they did 
not see her coming. There was not a sign that they knew she was near. 

Truly, she told herself, they did not need her now. This was not 
the time to go among them. Miss Adelaide stopped. But she’d wanted 
so badly to — — what? 

At that second, just as she put the question to herself, she heard 
a muffled cry rise from the crowd. Like a single bird suddenly 
released, it hung above the yard and was gone. The figures which 
had been painted now came to life. A wave of movement passed 
through them. They pressed closer to the door from which word 
had come. 


Matthew was dead. 
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Miss Adelaide felt a sudden tightness in her throat. Then she 
was aware of a feeling of emptiness. There was no need to go farther. 
She was too late. It was as if the goal toward which she’d set her 
feet had suddenly disappeared from the horizon, leaving nothing 
but unbelievable space ahead. 

Yes, he was dead. There was no need for her to go on. This 
Matthew she could never know. She had seen his mule, his cotton 
field, his dog. But she was not to see him. She was too late. He could 
never be more than one of the Darkies. He was to remain unknown 
to her forever. 

Slowly Miss Adelaide turned. Now surely it was time to go 
home. 





Ol’ Gabe 


By Edwin A. Gross 


Galk County, Texas. No woman had ever been able to get 

Gabe to marry her, though some had tried to by telling 
him he looked like Wallace Beery except he was slimmer and had 
fewer lines on his face and was less of a rascal. His chief opponent 
was the present Sheriff, Orin Clark, whose body had been so broken 
by sciatica since the last election that he looked no more like a peace- 
officer of the rip-snortin’ West than the lady Sheriff from whom 
John Dillinger escaped with a wooden gun. 


O: GABE WHITTIMORE was running for Sheriff of 


The other two in the race were V. V. Mulloy, president of the 
local barbers’ union, and little Phil Harriman, a “carpetbagger from 
West Virginia,’ as Ol’ Gabe described him. Harriman was a dour, 
puritanical soul who started all his campaign speeches with the salu- 
tation: ‘Mothers and Fathers.” Gabe began his by drawling in a 
neighborly, I’m-your-man sort of way, “How many o’ y’ heah know 
Ol’ Gabe: show yur han’s.” He would immediately announce “Eighty 
per cent” even if only thirty had responded. 

Harriman campaigned on the strength of his promise to close up 
every “den of iniquity” in the county, referring to the honky-tonks 
on the highway leading into town. Whenever Gabe heard this 
promise made at rallies where all candidates spoke from the same 
platform, he would rear back his leonine head, turn his face and try 
not to explode with laughter. At the rally in the county seat ball park 
the night before election, one weather-beaten rancher’s wife, observ- 
ing this phenomenon, declared the back of Mr. Whittimore’s neck 
was “a-turnin’ sunset purple.” 

This was the third time Ol’ Gabe had asked the voters to elect 
him Sheriff of Galk County. In 1937 he had run “out o’ curyosity.” 
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He had been a Deputy Sheriff for half of the twenty-six years he 
had lived in the county and he “just wanted to see how many frien’s 
Ah ain’t got.”” And of course, he hoped to be Sheriff. But he finished 
fourth in a five-man race. The second time, having diligently over- 
looked almost all the offenses of petty lawbreakers for two years 
while performing his duties as Deputy, Ol’ Gabe was so sure of a 
victory over Orin Clark that he promised if he lost the election he 
wasn't “‘a-goin’ to go botherin’ th’ folks no mo’.” Now he was mak- 
ing no promises ; he was “confydent o’ success at last,” he proclaimed 
to one and all. “Looks gud, looks gud,” he’d drawl. 


But “confydent’” or not, early on election morn Ol’ Gabe took 
a place on the county courthouse square to have one last shot at the 
voters. Beside him stood V. V. Mulloy who, barberial poise gone, 
nervously rubbed his brow with a bandanna as he begged passers-by 
to “remember yo’ ol’ barber-man.”’ Ol’ Gabe had had his grizzled 
hair cut twice in the past week—but not in V-. V. Mulloy’s shop—and 
it was clipped so straight in back that it looked like an actor’s wig. It 
was saturated with “goo” in a double-barreled attempt to impress 
the more respectable element in the community. These citizens never 
committed petty offenses that he could overlook, and they mightn’t 
remember that he had stayed sober for two years in a desperate effort 
to curry favor with them. After all, they didn’t frequent the honky- 
tonks and domino parlors around town, and rarely showed up at 
the ball park. 


With the air of the Lord’s anointed, Phil Harriman was also in 
the square, as were candidates for other county officers, each ready 
in turn to shake the hand of anyone he had ever seen before and 
anyone he hadn’t. They would all request support with varying 
degrees of abashedness or lack of it. Orin Clark wasn’t there; he had 
sprained his back watering his zinnias the night before and was laid 
up in bed. Ned Grimes, candidate for County Clerk, was there; he 
would bellow good-naturedly, though with transparent eagerness for 
his jokes not to miss fire, “Hold yo’ bag fo’ you, lady? Hold yo’ 
wallet fo’ you, sir?” before asking the citizens not to forget to “vote 
at leas’ once fo’ that lil’ ol’ clown Ned Grimes.” 
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Ol’ Gabe shifted his feet uneasily and grinned uncomfortably. 
None 0’ that boot-lickin’ for me, he thought, fondling the luck charm 
on his watch chain. Really, he lacked the poise and vocal dexterity 
necessary to hail a variety of folk quickly, and loudly ask for their 
support. He’d think instead, “there goes Ol’ Charley... let him off 
twice for drunken driving. And I let him sneak away from a raid 
at Clarabelle’s. Ol’ Charley won’t forget Ol’ Gabe.” 


And so Ol’ Gabe stood, bearlike, but shy, beneath the magnolia 
tree on the side of the walk. He twiddled his big white hat in his 
hand so that his natty haircomb would show; sometimes he nerv- 
ously forgot himself, clapped the hat on his head, and then just as 
quickly snatched it off again. All the voters past their middle thirties 
he eyed as if to say, “You know me and you're going to vote for me, 
so why should I take up your time?” The young men he winked at 
roguishly to show he was still a gay blade who carried a corkscrew 
too. The young ladies he let go by with a hopeful glance and a silent 
prayer. Ol’ Gabe was a man’s man; in fact, secretly, he still disap- 
proved of women’s suffrage. 


After five hours of this, Gabe had to admit to his cousin Martin, 
who came by but hadn’t paid his poll tax (Cuss his hide! Ol’ Gabe 
thought), that he was “plumb wore out.” After all, he was sixty- 
three—while Ned Grimes, for one, was only forty. An hour later 
he decided that, electioneering be hanged! he simply had to find him- 
self a seat. Sinking down on a stone bench twenty yards from the 
asphalt walk, he gloomily watched the voters pass by: alone, or in 
twos and threes, or in bunches (when a farmer from back in the 
hills had hauled all his descendants into town by truck). 


Oh, well, Gabe consoled himself, he was better off than Orin 
Clark. He bought a bottle of cream soda from a passing vendor. 
Dang it! Why was it he always wanted to get drunk on election 
days? And to show off in public that way, too? Well, he was man 


enough to throttle the urge. He had for two years now, hadn’t he? 
Ol’ Gabe closed his eyes. This temptation.... He knew: he’d 
nap. But his conscience bothered him. He opened his eyes and rest- 


lessly fanned himself with his hat. ““Theah goes three votes sho’, 
he would murmur to himself just a trifle wistfully. as a man, his wife, 
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and their unmarried daughter passed by: “Ah knows them.” Or, 
“Theah’s two mo’ votes; Ah spoke to them,” as a couple went in the 
courthouse door. 


As the afternoon wore on, all the candidates, one by one, left 
their vantage points by the walk; some rested on benches or the 
grass, others disappeared into restaurants or went home to eat. Later, 
one by one, they drifted back to the walk, to stay until shortly before 
the polls closed at sundown. Then even Ned Grimes was willing to 
quit his buffoonery and call it a day. 


But before they scattered for the evening, the candidates clus- 
tered together to talk shop, like policemen gathered at the scene of 
a recent crime. The favored candidate for Commissioner of Precinct 
One wondered how soon the returns would begin coming in over the 
local radio station. Here the town Justice of the Peace spoke up with 
authority: he’d overheard some counters talking. They were going 
to take time out to eat after the polls closed. ‘““Derned inconsiderate 
o’ them,” Ol’ Gabe said. And then the absentee ballots had to be 
registered on the new voting machines, the J. P. quavered on. It 
would be at least ten before anything came in. 

Now the men took turns announcing where they were going to 
hear the election returns. 

Finally the candidates for Sheriff spoke their pieces. Harriman, 
for one, wasn’t going to listen—he never stayed up past nine o'clock. 
V. V. Mulloy was going to sit by the radio in the parlor with his 
family ; every relative he had within fifty miles was coming over. 

Ol’ Gabe had no family and never went to bed before midnight, 
so he announced that he was going to hear the returns in Curly 
Walthoon’s place. Course, he wasn’t “goin’ to drink nothin’ ”—not 
till he heard the results. Then, if he was elected, he’d celebrate by 
“lettin’ out three loud whoops an’ kissin’ the pretties’ barmaid in the 
state—that theah Cora Carmichael who used to work in Wool- 
worth’s.” But if he was “licked,” he’d go on the “rip-snortin’est, 
tearin’est, drenchin’est drunk that’s been seen round here sence the 
last Louisiana hurricane.” 

And so, sure enough, at half-past nine Ol’ Gabe was parked in 
the front room at Curly Walthoon’s playing dominoes with Jess 
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Blalock and waiting for a hill-billy band to finish so election returns 
could come over the radio. Finally the announcer began reading off 
the first figures. Gabe had to chuckle; Ned Grimes was lagging far 
behind. The Justice of the Peace was being elected for the nine- 
teenth time, though. What’s that? The results for Sheriff, by pre- 
cints? Ol’ Gabe felt woozy. Almost as though he was drunk. 

It was between Clark and himself: close, all right. V. V. Mulloy 
was a poor third and Harriman was hopelessly out of it. Gabe had 
to laugh out loud when he heard the announcer say “no votes” for 
Harriman in one precinct. But his laugh faded when he heard the 
returns for his own precinct: “188 for Clark, 87 for Whittimore, 
23 for Mulloy, 2 for Harriman,” the announcer said. Yep—and 
repeated the figures. It was the death blow for Ol’ Gabe. But he 
stuck it out till quarter-past twelve when the announcer gave the 
final totals: ‘1,400 even for Clark, 1,348 for Whittimore.” 


Then Ol’ Gabe went in the back room. Beer after beer he drank, 
and just to be different he followed it up with whiskey. Then he got 
Curly to sell him some mixed drinks, though they were illegal in 
the state. Curly tried to stop him, but to no avail. 


At last, around two in the morning, Ol’ Gabe rolled over like a 
log. Curly dragged him into a corner and left him on the floor to 
sleep it off. There was nothing else he could do; he couldn’t close 
up the place to take him home, and he couldn’t let anyone else do it, 
because Gabe had been on the waterwagon and might not want to 
be seen drunk. And he couldn’t let Ol’ Gabe get sore at him. After 
all, he was still a Deputy. 

The sun had been up two or three hours when Curly, Jess Bla- 
lock, and Fred Fulton, the local radio announcer, woke Ol’ Gabe up. 
Fulton was full of apologies. The results he’d given were wrong ; the 
figures for Gabe’s precinct had been reversed. Gabe was the new 
Sheriff, head law officer of Galk County. 

It took Ol’ Gabe a while to absorb all this. He opened his blood- 
shot eyes, shook his head, and shook it again in an attempt to get 
rid of his throbbing headache. ‘“What—say that again,” he blurted. 

Ol’ Gabe was reassured that he had been duly elected Sheriff of 
Galk County. 
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Gabe nodded his head gloomily, as though pondering the fates. 
Suddenly he winked a characteristic wink, arose to a sitting position 
on the floor, and started to tuck in his shirt. 

“Gosh,” he said, taking an empty whiskey bottle out of his hip 
pocket and slipping it behind the beer case in back of him, “‘this is 
sort o’ sudden. Well, you kin tell mah constittyents Ah sho’ don’t 
want the job. If the county didn’t need me so bad, Ah’d re-sign right 
now!” 





How Pedro Urdemales 
Went to Heaven 


By Frank Goodwyn 


of wood with his back against the trunk of an oak tree, work- 

ing with a dingy looking violin. “We mejicanos will never be 
worth much in this world nor in the next—if there is another. From 
daylight till sundown, we rope calves in the dust, and El Sefor 
Jasper Holland pays us fifteen American dollars a month. When 
we get money, what do we do? We waste it on mescal and dances. 
But the americano puts away his money when he gets it. He loves 
to make money. We love nothing, except to sit in the shade and 
drink mescal and talk.” 

A wind from the east caused the windmill on a sandy mound 
nearby to turn sluggishly, making a clanging noise. The sun was 
becoming large and red beyond the liveoaks in the west, and the 
shadows were getting longer. 


¥ ES, Don Monico,” said Limping John, as he sat on a chunk 


“Es verdad,” said Don Monico Quintanilla, spreading his raw- 
hide chivarras across the ground, so that he could lie down, and 
raking together a pile of dry leaves for a pillow. “But for you, 
Limping John, it is not as hard as for others. You have no family 
to feed, and when you go to a dance, your fiddle makes money 
for you.” 

“Yes,” said Limping John, closely examining the scroll of his 
violin for which he had been whittling a new peg. “My fiddle 
makes money for me—sometimes as much as five dollars at one 
dance. But where does it go? To buy more mescal.”’ 


“I have heard that day after tomorrow you will play for the 
wedding of Juan Mufioz. Por Dios, I would like to be there. My 
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eyes may be getting old, but they can still follow the feet of pretty 
girls on a placeta. El Padre Ygnacio will be there. I would like to 
see him again before I die and ask him to say a misa for me. I must 
be getting my soul ready for Heaven.” 


“It would do you no good, Don Monico. If I were you, I would 
stay alive as long as I could. We mejicanos never go to Heaven 
when we die. There is too much wickedness in us. The only mejicano 
who ever got into Heaven was Pedro Urdemales, and he stayed 
there only long enough to steal from three angels.” 


“Pedro Urdemales in Heaven? Caramba! How did it happen?” 


Limping John put on a semblance of exaggerated surprise. His 
great fingers toyed with his beard as he seemed to look deep into 
Don Monico. “Sefior Don Monico Quintanilla!” he exclaimed in a 
voice that drowned out the clanging of the windmill. “Do you tell 
me that you, an old man, ripe for the grave, have never heard how 
Pedro Urdemales escaped Hell and climbed the clouds into Heaven? 
Valgame Dios! You must not leave this world without knowing 
how it was done!” 

He turned his fiddle belly downward and began rubbing the 
accumulated dirt from it. As roper and fiddler and teller of tales, 
Limping John was well-known among the vaqueros of South Texas. 
His real name was Juan de Luna, but they called him Juan el Cojo, 
or Limping John, because a horse had fallen with him and twisted 
his left leg a little leaving him crippled. He was a large man with 
broad shoulders and deep-set, good-humored eyes. Because of his 
great height he stoooped badly, and because of his heavy foot he 
walked awkwardly, but in a saddle he was as active as any man. 
His hair tumbled over his shoulders like a stallion’s mane, and his 
beard was so dense that even his closest friends sometimes found it 
hard to tell whether he was pleased or angry. 

His profession was fiddling at dances; but because there were 
not enough dances to keep him busy, he sometimes broke horses, 
plaited quirts, roped cattle in Jasper Holland’s corrida, and drank 
mescal. 


“Bueno,” he said, as Don Monico stretched out on his chivarras. 
“Everybody knows that Pedro Urdemales was both wicked and 
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clever. He made thousands of pesos by fooling his friends. But 
after a while it came time for him to die. 

“El Diablo, down in Hell, had heard a lot about Pedro. Por eso, 
he tried to make his fiery kingdom as uncomfortable as he could. 
The entertainment had to be worthy of the famous man of mischief. 
El Diablo ordered his imps to haul in wagonloads of green liveoak 
wood, and they made the place roar with heat. Then he stepped into 
his cabin of brimstone to make himself look more majestic, but 
before he finished shaving, somebody knocked on the door. 

“It was Pedro Urdemales. The famous man of mischief had 
come. All the imps knew it, because they could hear the jingling of 
his spurs and the creaking of his leather chivarras. With lather still 
on half his face El Diablo sprang to his throne of prickly pear and 
called to his imps to pour fifty gallons of boiling water on Pedro’s 
head. This would introduce him to the torment. 

“Then El Diablo yelled, ‘Who's there?’ 

‘““*Pedro Urdemales’ came the voice from outside. 

‘““*Well, open the door and come in. We have been expecting 
you, Senor Pedro.’ 

“Pedro had on his big petate, and when he came in a flood of 
boiling water rolled down on him. But when it hit the petate, it only 
rolled in great streams off the wide brim, splattering on the ground 
and sending vapor everywhere. 

“ ‘Hmm,’ said Pedro looking up at the ceiling of Hell, ‘Looks 
like another one of those Texas showers.’ 

“El Diablo was surprised and angry because Pedro did not 
scream with pain. ‘Pedro Urdemales,’ he said, ‘you don’t appreciate 
Hell. You are in the kingdom of El Diablo where you are expected 
to suffer. But never mind. I will show you something you never 
saw on earth—not even in Texas.’ He motioned to his imps and 
yelled: ‘Pile on the wood.’ 

“Before long, the walls of hell were blistered with heat. ‘Aha, 
Pedro!’ said El Diablo, ‘Don’t you think it is getting a little hot in 
here? Wouldn’t you like to open a window? Look for yourself. 
There are no windows. Do you feel the sweat crawling and dripping 
from under your petate? Do you begin to suffer? Do you feel 
rewarded for your wickedness ?” 
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“But Pedro only took off his hat and started fanning himself 
lazily, leaning against the door and saying, ‘Yes. Now that you 
mention it, it is getting a little warm. Por Dios! It reminds me of 
those still summer days up in Texas when I used to herd pigs for a 
living.’ 

“El Diablo shook the lather from the unshaved half of his face 
and shouted: ‘Pedro Urdemales! Do you dare to say that the earth 
has a place even half as hot as my kingdom? Valgame Dios! Never 
before have I been so insulted—and by one of my own discipulos! 
Caramba! But believe me, Pedro, you will pay dearly for your 
impudence! Oigan! Imps of the North—the South—the East—the 
West—aim your horquillas and let go!’ 

“A shower of pitchforks poured in on Pedro from all directions, 
but they only bounced from his rawhide chivarras with blunted 
points. 

“*Por Dios!’ said Pedro, ‘This reminds me of the time I rode 
through a prickly pear thicket after a Mexican lion’.” 

As Limping John imitated Pedro and El Diablo, he made numer- 
ous motions, shaking his beard at Don Monico and waving the 
fiddle in the air. El] Escondido Windmill, standing in the edge of the 
oak mot under which they were talking, began to turn slowly, making 
a long squeak in the puff of breeze from the Gulf. 

“Well,” said Limping John, “E/ Diablo could stand no more. 
He was pale with anger—paler than the sand there under the wind- 
mill. ‘Pedro,’ he said, ‘if we can’t make you suffer, we will make 
you work. I have been told that you are a good cook, and my 
kitchen is the hottest room I have. From now on, you will cook 
for my imps.’ 

“Now Pedro knew only how to cook hard bread and beans and 
fried rice, as it is cooked here in the corrida camp, and after the 
first few days the imps began to grow lean and hungry-eyed, and 
many of them complained of aching stomachs. 

“One day El Diablo came to Pedro and asked: ‘What do you 
think is the matter with my imps?’ 

“Why, your Majesty,’ said Pedro, ‘I am not surprised that 
they complain. They never have anything to wear. I think it is a 
disgrace the way you treat them. Look at the angels in the kingdom 
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of your enemy, Dios. They are never without their long white robes, 
and here your imps run around as naked as jay birds. Why don’t 
you make them some clothes? Why, even in Texas...’ 

“ ‘Hush!’ moaned El Diablo. ‘If you mention Texas again I 
shall get sick myself. But what can I do? I know nothing about 
clothes.’ 

“Let me fix things, your Majesty,’ said Pedro. ‘Only give me 
a needle and thread, and I will have your imps dressed in half a day.’ 

“Pedro made shirts for all the imps, and on the back of each 
shirt he sewed a big red cross. 

“Now everybody knows that evil spirits are afraid of the cross. 
When the imps saw the crosses on the backs of their compajieros, 
they scattered in all directions, and Pedro was left free to climb 
the clouds till he came to the golden gate of Heaven, on which he 
knocked loudly.” 

To illustrate this, Limping John rapped his knuckles against a 
tree. A gentle cow that came to drink from the trough by the wind- 
mill looked up at the fiddler and seemed to wonder what he was 
doing. 

“Twice he knocked,” continued Limping John. “Then Saint 
Peter heard him and called “‘Who’s there?’ 

““Only your tocallo, Pedro Urdemales.’ 

“ “Pedro Urdemales! What are you doing here? Go back to Hell, 
where you belong.’ 

“*Por favor, Tocallo! Have pity on a poor mejicano who wants 
only to get a glimpse of your beautiful land, so that he may tell 
the others of his race what it looks like. Nobody of my country has 
ever been inside Heaven. Would you deny my people even the right 
to hear about it?’ 

“Saint Peter was a man of mercy, and after much persuasion 
he agreed to open the gate a little. When he did, Pedro stuck his 
finger in. Saint Peter tried to shut the gate, but Pedro cried: 

“*Ay, Tocallo! My finger got caught in the gate. Por favor! 
Don’t cut it off! Open the gate a little more, so I can get it out.’ 

“Saint Peter could not bear to see a man suffer. He opened the 
gate a little more. But instead of taking his finger out, Pedro stuck 
his whole hand in. Then when Saint Peter tried to shut the gate 
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again he cried: ‘Ay, Tocallo! My hand is caught! Por favor! Don’t 
cut it off!’ 

“Saint Peter opened the gate enough for him to get his hand 
out, and he stuck his whole arm in. 


““Ay, Tocallo!’ he yelled, ‘You’ve caught my arm! Don’t be 
so careless with your gate!’ 

“When Saint Peter opened the gate enough for him to get his 
arm out, Pedro took off his petate and threw it in. It went bouncing 
and rolling over the clouds behind Saint Peter. 


ce 


Que lastima, Tocallo! cried Pedro, ‘It seems that I can never 
have anything but bad luck! The wind has blown off my petate, and 
I need it badly to protect my head from the heat of Hell. Por favor! 
Let me come in and find it.’ 

“Bueno. As all the world knows, Saint Peter has no hair him- 
self. He could not bear to think of a man being bare-headed in 
Hell; so he opened the gate for Pedro, with the understanding that 
he should come back out as soon as he found his hat. Pedro went 
running and leaping over the clouds behind his petate. 

“Saint Peter looked at the sun. Thirty minutes passed. Thirty 
hours passed. Thirty days passed. But there was no sign of Pedro. 

“One day an angel came and knelt before the throne of Dios, 
saying, ‘Nuestro Senor, I lost a feather from one of my wings. Do 
you think there could be a thief around here?’ 

“ “Hush! exclaimed the Lord, ‘Don’t mention thieves in this 
holy place. You will ruin my reputation! Go back and play on your 
harp, and maybe you will find your feather.’ 

“The next day a second angel came, saying, ‘Nuestro Senor, I 
don’t like to accuse people, but I lost a ring from my finger. Are you 
sure that no dishonest persons have slipped through the golden 
gate?’ 

“ ‘Hush!’ said the Lord. “There is no dishonesty here. Go back 
and play on your harp, and maybe you will find your ring.’ 

“The next day a third angel came, saying, ‘Nuestro Sefior, I lost 
the golden crown from my head. I wonder...’ 

“ ‘Hush,’ said the Lord, ‘I know what you are going to say. We 
will go and talk to Saint Peter.’ 
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“Saint Peter at first shook his head. But then he thought a 
moment and said: ‘Now that I remember, a mejicano named Pedro 
Urdemales came in after his petate some time ago, and I don’t believe 
he has come back out. Maybe he has not yet found it.’ 


““*Pedro Urdemales!’ gasped the Lord. 

‘““*4 mejicano!’ gasped the angels. 

“ ‘Find him!’ commanded the Lord, ‘and throw him out!’ 

“They hunted and they hunted, but they never found Pedro. 

“He might have slipped out through the cellar,’ said Saint 
Peter, trying to be helpful. 

““*My cellar!’ yelled the Lord, turning pale, ‘and I’ve got fifty 
gallons of good mescal down there! Go get him, you deadbeats! 
Hurry! Michael, Gabriel, Uriel! Don’t stand there like idiots! Get 
him out of here!’ 


“The angels scattered like a flock of frightened turkeys, rushing 
in every direction at once, lifting up big clouds and little clouds to 
look under them, and sometimes stopping to rest behind the bigger 
stars, which hid them from the anger of the Lord. After a long 
time they came back, dragging their wings. They had found nothing. 

“At last the Lord, who knows all things, thought of a plan. 
‘Uriel,’ he said, ‘fly down to the earth and find me a Texan.’ 

‘“**A what?’ asked Uriel, bewildered. 

“*A Texan,’ explained the Lord, ‘one of those fellows who 
wears a big hat and black boots and spurs. You will find plenty of 
them down by the Gulf of Mexico in a land called Texas. You can’t 
miss it. It is wide and dry and hot and full of cactus and rattle- 
snakes. Get me one with a guitar if you can.’ 

“Uriel spread his wings and soon came back, carrying a Texan 
by the collar. 


“Do you know a song called La Cucaracha?’ asked the Lord, 
when the Texan was seated beside the golden gate. 

“ ‘Sure,’ said the Texan, taking off his hat and crossing his legs, 
‘Everybody in Texas knows that song.’ 

“ ‘Sing it,’ said the Lord. 

“The Texan put his hat on the side of his head, tuned up his 
guitar, and began to sing: 
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“* “La cucaracha, la cucaracha, 
Ya no quiere caminar 
Porque le falta—porque no tiene 
Marijuana que fumar.’ 


“The angels had never heard such a song before. They were 
spellbound. 


“ “Again! said the Lord, and the Texan sang again. Nothing 
happened. 

“But the third time he sang, a petate went spinning into the sky 
beyond the far-away clouds. Dust began to rise and the hosts of 
Heaven heard somebody yell ‘Viva Mejico!’ 

**Vonder he is,’ said the Lord. ‘I knew he could never hear that 
song and keep still at the same time.’ Then the Lord reached over 
the clouds, lifted Pedro by the back of the neck, as a mother cat 
would lift a kitten, held him out over the edges of Heaven, and 
dropped him back down into space.” 

Limping John looked critically at the neck of his fiddle, which 
he had been polishing, holding it up out of the shadows, because 
the sun had gone down and it was getting dark. 

“For a long time I have wondered, Don Monico, what really 
happens to a man when he dies. I have decided that nothing happens, 
and that there is nothing to a dead man but meat and bones.” 


“Quien sabe,” said Don Monico, “but to be safe, I think I will 
see E] Padre as soon as I can.” 











The Buzzing of Bees 


By Ned DeWitt 


etted for a moment atop the ridge to the southeast, and then 

disappearing abruptly in the thick green mat of the blackjacks. 
She ducked her head and looked around at her husband, but the 
wide-brimmed Stetson was pulled low over his face and the long, 
thin-bladed knife lay quiet in his motionless hand. She clucked her 
tongue and began rocking again. She held her bare feet firmly on 
the splintered floor and shoved gently to prevent the chair from 
slithering backwards and spoiling her view of the hill. 

The man reappeared at the edge of the blackjack thicket and 
walked into the curve of the road leading to the house. By the time 
he had stepped cautiously over the loose pipes laid across notched 
railroad ties to serve as a cattle-guard, she had recognized him by 
the curled brim of his slouch hat and the shuffling gait that made his 
legs appear loosely tied to his body, feet dragging inches back of the 
line of his body and kicking up gouts of red dust at every step. 

The woman sucked her gums, savoring the discovery of the man 
before her husband, but she ceased rocking and sat erect in her chair 
as the man drew near. “Visitor, Luster,” she said curtly. “Ole Red 
Mosier, is.” 

The hat remained steady but the knife began flicking at the piece 
of leather on his lap. “Yeah,” Luster said softly. “I seen him my- 
self.” 

The visitor walked on toward the house, head bent as though he 
expected no one to see his approach. The half-breed and his wife sat 
silently on the porch, the woman teetering in her rocker. The knife 
was motionless in the man’s long brown fingers. Red shuffled up the 
path, raising his head when he was only a few feet away 


Te OLD WOMAN saw him first, a short thick figure silhou- 
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“Well,” he said. He cocked his head to one side and peered at 
the couple. He showed his wide tobacco-stained teeth in a loose grin, 
and, lifting his hat with the thumb and forefinger of his right hand, 
parted his thin grey hair with the ring and little fingers. ““Didn’t see 


you-all settin’ there in the shade. Howdy, Missis Riddle. How you? 
Luster—is he...” 


“How-do, Red,” the woman said. Her voice had the shrill raspy 
timbre of a querulous hen’s. “Luster, he’s . . .”” She flopped her elbow 
at her husband, inviting the man to see for himself. Red walked to 
the steps and sat down on the top one, his head and shoulders in the 
shadow flung by the scanty morning-glory vine on the west end of 
the porch, his feet and hips in the white sunlight. 


“Just thought I’d drop by and see was you gettin’ along all right,” 
he excused himself. “Got done mowin’ a bit early, so, thinks I, I’ll 
just drop in on Luster and his missis.” He waited a moment, tilting 
his head at the sound of the rocking chair scraping on the rough 
floor. ‘So, here I am.” 


Luster was cleaning his fingernails with the point of the knife. 
“What d’ya want,” he said. “You got done early and come by, so 
what d’ya want?” 

“Well, don’t know as I want much of anything, Luster,” Red said 
easily. “Oh, I did have a little somethin’ I wanted to talk over with 
you but guess it could wait if you wasn’t of a mind to hear it.” 

“Yeah?” 


“Oh, I don’t wanta put you out none, but I thought you might 
be int’rested in takin’ a little sashay over to the right-of-way with 


” 


me. 
“No.” 


“Well...” Red built a cigarette and passed the tobacco sack to 
the woman. He lighted the cigarette, and looked out under his hat- 
brim at his host. Luster was cleaning his nails lazily, moving a finger 
up to the point of the knife and drawing the point in and across the 
under surface of the nail in a swift motion. The old woman borrowed 
Red’s cigarette to light her own, and after passing it back began 
rocking again, her bare feet spatting the floor in short even blows. 
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“Well, I didn’t know, Luster. Didn’t know but what you might 
be. I seen a couple fellers over in the hills this mornin’ doing some- 
thin’ looked mighty int’resting. So I says to myself, ‘Well now, I'll 
just wait until I get through that patch of Johnson grass this side 
of Dog Thrasher culvert, and then I’ll mosey over and see what they 
done. Or,’ I says, ‘mebbe I’d better stop by Luster’s and see if he 
wouldn’t like to go ‘long with me.’ ” 

“What was it,’’ Luster asked noncommittally. ““What was they 
doin’ ?” 

“What would two fellers ordinary be diggin’ a stash in the hills 
for?” Red answered him. “Two of ’em, too. They worked till the 
middle of the afternoon.” 

“Brew,” Luster said positively. ‘“Nobody’s gonna hide real stuff 
in this Indian country. They’d have whiskey close to a house, where 
they could watch it.” 

“T kinda figgered that myself,” Red said agreeably. “I like 
whiskey mighty fine, but ain’t nuthin’ keeps my dander up this ole 
hot weather like a bottle o’ good cold brew. I wanted some so bad 
I couldn’t hardly stand it, and then I got to thinkin’ mebbe you'd 
like to have a couple dozen bottles ’round the house yourself.” 


“Christ yes,” the woman said. She flattened her feet on the floor 
and stopped the rocker abruptly. “I’d give a flat dollar for a bottle, 
right this minute!” 

“Lordy, lordy, wouldn’t J though!” Red leaned his head against 
the post and rolled his eyes back under the tangle of grey hair over 
his forehead. ‘Take you a dozen bottles and drop ’em in that cold 
spring you-all got in back and leave ’em an hour ’r two, let ’em git 
just-about cold, and then yank the cap off and—damn, I can do 
everthing but taste it, right now!’ He snapped the cigarette butt 
into the yard and sighed heavily. 

“Where is it,” Luster asked coldly. “Where'd they stash it?” 


“Well, Luster ; I thought mebbe we’d both go see about it. I was 
a-thinkin’ mebbe you might let us saddle a horse and go over that- 
away. I aimed all along to count you in on it ’cause you know I ain't 
no hog ’bout things like that; you know that, don’t you, Luster? 
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I always give good as I take, don’t I now? So if you c’d see your 
way clear...” 

“Gawdamighty,” the woman whispered. “Cold brew. I ain’t had 
a bottle since—damn, I don’t know when was the last un!” 


“You,” Luster said, after a short silence. “Git in the house.” 


The woman hesitated only a moment, then slid from the rocker 
and walked into the house. The sound of her bare feet slapping the 
boards ceased when she had crossed the front room, but Red turned 
his head quickly a few moments later and saw her peeping through 
the unscreened window just behind Luster’s chair. He considered 
it a good sign that she had been sent inside, for if she had kept on 
about the beer the half-breed would have sulled up and become 
obstinate. 


He turned his shoulders and head toward the Indian, lifted his 
feet and swung them up into the shade of the porch, and leaned back 
against the post complacently. “Luster,” he said sociably; “it’s hot- 
ter’n ole billy hell, ain’t it now?” 

“I ast you where it was,” Luster said evenly. “If you ain’t got 
nuthin’ but hot air, get off my place to let it.” 


“Now, Luster ; don’t go gettin’ that way. I’d tell you where I saw 
‘em in a minute, only I—I didn’t want you to—well, hell.” He 
lowered his head so that the greasy hat-brim hid him from Luster’s 
black eyes. 


“You owe me forty now,” Luster said, after a long silence. “T’ll 
let you use a horse for a dollar. Pay me when you git your check 
cashed. And if there ain’t enough there to pay me for the trouble o’ 
goin’, it’s gonna cost you five dollars even. Besides the horse.” He 
turned and glanced briefly at Red’s battered hat-crown. “If it’s a 
‘legger’s stash I might knock off for the horse. And I better get some 
o’ your check from the railroad this time, too.” 


“Well now hell, Luster; that don’t give me nuthin’. Besides, I 
don’t know how much there was stashed out. Mebbe it wasn’t even 
brew. Mebbe it wasn’t nuthin’ you’d want a-tall. "Stead of me runnin’ 
up my bill to you, mebbe the best thing for me to do is wait and borry 
my son-in-law’s car if he comes in town tonight.” 
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“No.” Luster cut a sliver from the calfskin lying across his lap 
and held it in his fingers; with his other hand he drew the knife- 
blade across the thin leather, cutting off tiny pieces that dropped onto 
his lap. “I ain’t gonna have you messin’ ’round close to my place. 
I go, or nobody does.” 

“Well now hell, Luster...” The knife-blade flicked lightly 
through the leather, and Red watched it closely. 

“Go saddle the horses,”’ the half-breed said. “Big Dan for me. 
You take the brown mare with the blazed ear.” 


Red rose silently and walked around the corner of the house to 
the rear. He pulled down a lariat from the rafters in the barn and 
roped the two horses, saddled them, and led them to the front of the 
house. Luster deliberately cleaned two fingernails while the other man 
stood in the sun holding the restive horses. Then he flung the calfskin 
to the floor, closed the knife and dropped it in his pocket, and walked 
down into the yard. He took the reins from Red and swung into the 
saddle, kicking the horse into a gallop down the path to the gate. Red 
climbed stiffly into his saddle and lifted the reins, urging the mare 
into a trot. 

The half-breed waited at the cattle-guard for Red to get down 
and hold back the wire gate, and then allowed him to lead the way 
down the road to the railroad tracks. Just before they reached the 
tracks Red jerked his reins and the obedient mare turned left and 
trotted down the gully that had been formed when the earth fill was 
made for the railroad embankment. Two miles down the tracks they 
passed Red’s wagon home, a clumsy canvas-and-board arrangement 
built upon the wagon-bed to protect his bedroll and cooking utensils 
from the weather, and several hundred yards farther was the mower, 
pulled down on the side of the right-of-way. 

Luster indicated the machine with a nod of his head. “Whyn't 
you use a horse off the mower? How come you walked all the way 
to my place for a horse when you got two big ones right here, workin’ 
em?” 

Red looked at the mower, then at the other man. “Why, I rent 
them horses from ole man Simpson, Luster; you know him. You 
know what kind of a feller he is. I ain’t gonna let him in on nuthin’; 
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would you now? ’Sides, I wanted you along ’cause I don’t wanna get 
in somebody’s stash all by myself ; they might be hidin’ out close by.” 

Luster walked his horse through the Johnson grass and onto the 
side of the railroad embankment, and looked around him. ‘“Where’s 
the horses? You knocked off early today, where’d you pasture ’em?” 

“Weil, I knowed I was gonna take out early today,” Red 
explained. He rested one hand on the pommel of his saddle and eased 
himself into a more comfortable position. “I knowed I would, it bein’ 
Satiddy, so I got up and hit it at four-thirty this mornin’, so’s I could 
get in my full ten hours early. I didn’t take time out to eat even, just 
packed some bread and meat and a jug o’ water. And I told ole Simp- 
son last night to come get his horses ’cause I wouldn’t be here over 
Sunday to look out for ’em.” 

Luster stared at him and then back to the clump of trees in which 
the wagon was hidden. He turned in his saddle toward the ridge of 
hills to the east, jerking his head at them. Shut up, and take me 
where they hid it.” 

Red clucked to the mare and pushed her through the tangle of 
Johnson grass and blackjack sprouts. The big roan followed, snort- 
ing as the tough switches that had grown up from the burned-over 
roots of the blackjacks whipped at his legs. Luster held his horse to 
a walk so it wouldn’t lather quickly, and Red’s mare was too old to 
be spirited. The sun drilled into their backs, and the horses’ hooves 
flailed dust from the grass and weeds to settle on the faces and hands 
of the men. Grasshoppers whirred in the brush, and occasionally 
rabbits bounced from the thickets and jumped down the path in 
front of them for several yards before turning aside. 

“How many you say there was?” 

“Two,” Red replied. “One guy done the fetchin’, and t’ other 
one the stashin’.”’ 

“They see you?” 

“Why hell no,” Red said, aggrieved. ‘““They wouldn’t, ‘less I’d 
of wanted ’em to. When I first seen ’em I stopped the mower and 
got down and cut me a chew and I says to myself, ‘Now what in holy 
hell is them guys a-doin’?’ They was totin’ and a-diggin’ till hell 
wouldn’t have it, and ever’ once in a while the diggin’ one would top 
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the hill and shade his eyes and look out to see if anybody seen ’em.” 

“How you know he didn’t spot you?” 

“Why, cause when I first seen ’em I knowed somethin’ was goin’ 
on, so I hops off the mower and gets on t’ other side of the right-of- 
way and laid down and watched ’em. I never give ’em a chance to 
see so much as my head.” 


The scrub oaks gave way to a wide brown cover of buffalo grass 
that swept up and over the hills. The horses picked their way care- 
fully among the rocks and the men gave them their heads, guiding 
them to the spur of the hill jutting out into the plain. Red stopped 
his horse at the foot of the hill and scanned the slopes quickly, then 
lolloped his mare with his heels and urged her around the base of 
the hill and up toward the top. Luster looked around but when he 
saw no other moving figure he spurred his big roan behind the mare. 


Red dismounted halfway to the top and tied his reins to a tree 
in a post-oak thicket, and Luster got down and tied his roan to the 
same tree. The shorter man climbed to the top of the hill, peering 
cautiously over the slope toward the railroad tracks and then to the 
north at the clumps of trees atop the hill. He shaded his eyes with 
his hands and stared hard. Luster stood a few feet away, watching 
him coldly. “Cut out the goddamned horsin’ around,” he ordered. 
“You said you saw ’em bury it, where is it?” 

Red stood undecided. “‘Last time he come up here he stashed 
somethin’ about a hunnerd feet, anyway that far I guess, about a 
hunnerd feet north o’ that rock.’’ He pointed to a huge boulder on 
the west edge of the hilltop. “He took him a time at it too, diggin’ 
and coverin’ like an ole tomcat.” 


He began searching the ground for footprints. The hard rocky 
surface was bare, and the wiry buffalo grass had long since sprung 
back into position. Luster stood at the boulder and looked at every 
clump of brush, each pile of rocks, carefully. He walked north from 
the boulder to a small gully that had been washed out by rain, and 
kicked at a pile of brush and rocks. Red ran over to watch, and as 
the brush was kicked aside to disclose a bare spot he fell on his knees 
and began scrabbling in the dirt with his hands. The top surface was 
packed hard, but when he had worked the crust free the earth beneath 
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was loose and easily lifted out. Red dug frantically, and within a few 
minutes he had uncovered the top of a square wooden box. 

“Here it is,” he whispered. “Gawdamighty! Just like I said, ain’t 
it, Luster?’ Without waiting for a reply he scooped the earth from 
the hole and tugged and heaved until he had set the box on the 
ground. The case had evidently been stolen from the Army or 
National Guard, for on the ends were stamped “U. S.” and “75-mm. 
shells.” Luster dropped to his knees and smashed at the lid with a 
rock. He splintered a corner and inserted his fingers and tore the 
remaining boards loose. Inside were twenty green quart bottles, with 
cracked ice covering them to the sloping shoulders. 


Red grabbed at the neck of a bottle and yanked it from the ice. 
He held it in front of him, grinning idiotically, then suddenly he 
picked up the rock Luster had used to smash the box and knocked 
off the head of the bottle. He held the neck a few inches from his 
face and let the liquid pour into his open mouth. Luster dropped on 
his knees and pulled several bottles almost out of the ice before he 
found one that seemed colder than the rest. He opened his knife and 
hooked the shank of the blade under the cap, then he gave a sharp 
jerk and the cap flew off. 


Red finished his bottle and drank another. He sat with his feet 
in the hole, a bottle tilted in his hand, bubbles wetting his two-weeks’ 
beard and dripping from his chin. “O Christ,” he said, belching. “O 
damn, but this’s good. Ice ’n ever’thing! Gawdamighty, Luster ; ain’t 
you glad I come by for you!” 

Luster finished his bottle and flipped it over his shoulder. He 
pulled another quart from the box and yanked the cap with his knife; 
then he got up and walked to a small dense thicket and sat down with 
his back against the bole of a tree and drank his beer slowly. Red 
watched him as he moved off, then he bent down and grabbed another 
bottle, broke the neck with a vicious swing against the box corner, 
and drained it quickly. 

“Bring the box over here,” Luster said. “Carry it over here to 
the shade where I can reach it, ’fore you get too drunk to walk.” 

Red remained sitting, his eyes on the other man. “Luster,” he 
said, the words coming thickly. “How ’bout that chargin’ for the 
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horse? You still gonna hold me to it, or not? Ain’t this-here home- 
brew worth hirin’ a horse free?” 


Luster scratched his forehead with the tip of the knife-blade. “I 
ain’t arguin’ it with you either way,” he said evenly. “Bring that case 
over here like I told you to, and get it outa the sun.” He jerked the 
knife imperiously. 

Red shuffled his feet in the hole but he did not arise, and he would 
not lift his head to the other man. “Awright,” he said. “You gonna 
be so damned ornery ‘bout it, I won’t tell you nuthin’ else. I won't 
even tell you ’bout the other box there is around here, just like this 
un, and it’s crammed full o’ beer too.” He raised his head and grinned 
impudently at the Indian. 


Luster drank from his bottle, and then pointed the knife-blade 
at the old man. “Get up from there and dig out that other box, Red,” 
he said. “I’m tellin’ you just this one time; dig it out, and bring both 
of ’em here and put ’em in the shade.” 

Red hung his head, shading his eyes with the brim of the hat. 
“Okay. I'll just tote this un over there, ’cause it’s liable to get hot 
settin’ here in the sun.” He peered at the Indian cunningly. “How 
you know there’s another case o’ beer? I’m the one that knows where 
they stashed it, and I ain’t tellin’ all I know!” 

“Under your feet,” Luster said shortly. “In the hole, under the 
first un.” 

Red jerked his head up. He stared at the half-breed murderously, 
his mouth working and trickles of beer and saliva running from the 
corners. Sunlight flashed from the steel blade, and Red hushed his 
muttering abruptly. He pulled his legs from the hole wearily, and 
bent down and began throwing earth from the hole. He tugged and 
grunted, and lifted the second case from the hole and upon his knees, 
and pushed it on to the ground. He wiped his forehead with the 
sleeve of his overall jumper and looked at the half-breed, his face 
cracked in a grin, but Luster said nothing; all that could be seen of 
his face was the large round bottom of the bottle, and the cold black 
eyes above. 

The old mower picked up the broken case and staggered to the 
shade with it, letting it down to the ground so hard that the slushy 
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water slopped over the sides of the box. “Now get the other un. And 
let it down easy so the ice won’t spill,” Luster commanded. “Less 
you wanta get what for.” 

Red lifted the second box in his arms, grunting under the weight, 
and walked unsteadily to the shade of the small tree, where he set the 
box down carefully. Then he snatched a bottle from the open case 
and broke the neck and drank thirstily. Luster had pushed his wide- 
brimmed hat far back on his head, and sweat rolled over his high 
sloping forehead and plunged down his temples and neck. 

Several bottles later Red lay back on the ground, his hat crumpled 
under him for a pillow. His hands were loosely clasped over his chest, 
and the half-full bottle bounced in his fingers with each movement 
of his body. “Luster,” he said, the words coming slow and thick. 
“You, Luster; damn, ain’t she hot?” 


Luster agreed with a nod of his head, and went on drinking. Red 
drew his bottle up even with his chin, turned his head a trifle to the 
side, and let the beer foam into his mouth. ‘““Yeah, man,” he said, 
hiccuping loudly. “If we hadn’t found this-here beer I’d of sweated 
right down to a nubbin. Wouldn’t you now?” 


Flies caroused on his face and mouth, settling on his whiskers 
and at the corners of his mouth to taste the drops of beer. Red waved 
them away drowsily. “These damn flies is ’bout like home-brew, ain’t 
it, Luster? Or bees is, I’d say. Bees is more like it. This-here stuff 
takes a hop ’n a jump down in a man’s guts and goes a-swarging 
through it, and some of it runs up in his head and makin’ him feel 
kinda fuzzy and buzzy, till I’m damned if it don’t feel like there’s 
a whole swarm of bees in me! Best feelin’ ever was, too. A-buzzin’ 
and a-buzzin’ and a-stingin’ me kinda gentle like when they think 
on it, just to kinda let me know how cussed long it’s been since I 
had any good ole home-brew.” 

His eyes closed, and he slept. Luster drank steadily. The knife 
was slow and needed sure hands; he put it in his pocket and knocked 
off the necks with the butt-ends of other bottles. The sun flashed into 
his eyes from the bottles lying in the grass where he had tossed them, 
and he closed his eyes to the glare for longer and longer intervals. 
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The ’legger sneaked up on them from the rear. His voice sliced 
across their blurred dreams like a knife: “All right, you thievin’ 
bastards! Git yore hands up!” 


Luster opened his eyes immediately but he looked straight ahead; 
then he slowly turned and faced the man. The ‘legger pointed the gun 
directly at his head, motioning him to rise with his other hand, and 
Luster put his hands on the ground and pushed himself to his feet, 
standing with his hands halfway to his shoulders. 


“Git yore pardner up! And be damned quick about it!’ The gun 
waved threateningly. 


Luster, his hands level with his face, stepped over and kicked Red 
in the ribs. Red grunted protestingly and rolled over on his stomach. 
Luster kicked him again, savagely, and the old mower got into 
a sitting position and rubbed his eyes with the backs of his dirty 
hands. ‘Don’t, Luster,” he begged. “Don’t hit me no more. Lemme 
git woke up some and then I’ll do it, whatever you want me to. I'll 
even show you where they stashed the rest of it if you’ll—” 


The third man jumped at him, the gun trembling in his hand. 
“You goddamned rat! Spied on us when we hid it, and then you 
thought you’n yore buddy would come git it. Stand up!” 

Red looked dazed, stretching his eyes at the man and then at 
Luster. Then he suddenly fumbled behind him for his hat, found it 
and jammed it on his head and scrambled to his feet, swaying and 
panting, one hand held stiffly above his head, and holding to the tree 
with the other. Luster stood motionless, his head bent and weaving 
slightly, but he was watching the man from under the brim of his 
hat and calculating the chances of jumping him for the gun. 


The man pointed his free hand at the cases. “Grab one apiece,” 
he rasped. “And git movin’.” 

““‘Whe—where,” Red stuttered. 

“You'll find out! I'll take you up to Dobber’s place and let him 
decide what to do with you!” 

Luster bent down and picked up the opened case which had only 
a few bottles left in it, rolling around in the ice and water, and stood 
with it cradled in his arms. Red looked at him stupidly, wondering 


why the big half-breed didn’t do something to a man that dared pull 
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a gun on him. The ’legger moved toward him, and the old man 
shuffled forward and heaved at the unopened case. It was heavy and 
almost fell through his arms when he had lifted it, but he managed 
to get a corner of the box over his hip and staggered over near 
Luster. The man waved them down the hill with the gun. 

“Aim down to the crick. To that big cottonwood. And don’t try 
no funny stuff neither ; I can plug a squirrel with this .38 o’ mine!” 


Red was not inclined to argue with him. His head was reeling 
from the effects of the powerful drink and the sun, and the weight 
of the case of beer threatened to pull him to the ground. Luster was 
seemingly very drunk. He stumbled and swerved, and several times 
within a few steps almost knocked Red down when the old man came 
close to him. The ’legger watched them closely, and prodded Red 
with the barrel of the gun. 

“Step out, you ornery bastards,” he snarled. “I'll teach you to 
steal off’n me!” He jammed the muzzle into Red’s spine, and the 
old man tottered ahead, passing Luster who seemed ready to collapse. 
“T spend the whole mornin’ fixin’ up for a big party this evenin’, and 
you damned thieves come steal it! Dobber’n me ’Il fix you so you 
won’t steal no more offa nobody!” 

He made as if to prod Luster with the gun, but Luster swayed to 
his right and as the man stepped aside and forward Luster suddenly 
whipped the case from his shoulder and threw it at him. The heavy 
box smashed squarely in his face and chest, knocking him to the 
ground. The pistol fired wildly into the air. Luster leaped at him, 
kicking his hand to dislodge the gun; he fell on the man and they 
rolled over and over down the slope. 

They crashed into a pile of boulders, still gouging and kicking 
and panting curses as they fought. The big Indian knocked the other 
man’s arms from in front of him and hit him a terrific blow in the 
face; before the man’s head had snapped back from the blow, Luster 
was leaning back on his heels, digging in his khaki pants for his 
knife. He snatched it out and picked at the notch in the blade desper- 
ately. The bootlegger recovered from the blow in his face and picked 
up a rock lying close to his hand and threw it with all his strength. 
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The stone caught the half-breed on the base of his left jaw, 
knocking him to the ground, and he rolled over and over, moaning 
and grunting, his fingers still closed tightly over the unopened knife. 

The bootlegger whirled around, thinking that the mower might 
be creeping up on him, but seeing that the old man had dropped his 
burden and run away, he picked up a rock and turned to end the 
fight. The brief interval had given Luster time to open his knife but 
he was too groggy to come in close enough to stab with it. When 
he saw the ’legger jumping toward him with the rock, he leaped to 
his feet and scrambled up the hill. He ran past the beer cases, then 
suddenly turned and ran back and dived for them as the man caught 
up with him. 

The other man pounded him savagely with the rock, lifting it 
high above his head and smashing it down on Luster’s head and 
shoulders, but the Indian fought him off dazedly, ducking his head 
to escape the murderous blows while he groped for a weapon. He 
found it, and rolled over and threw off his foe with a mighty heave 
of his shoulders. The man saw what was in his hand, and began 
backing off, holding the rock over his shoulder ready to throw. Luster 
got to his feet slowly and walked toward him; the neck of the beer 
bottle was clutched tightly in his fist, and two long jagged pieces of 
glass extended out from his hand. 

The ’legger turned to run, but Luster caught him as he slid on 
the dry buffalo grass. He grabbed his shirt with one hand and pulled 
him half around. He swung his weaponed hand up in a ferocious 
lunge and stabbed the two-pronged dagger deep in the ’legger’s side. 

“Oh, Go—oh-h-hh ...” His scream rose and wavered, and sud- 
denly choked off. The Indian caught him around the head and stabbed 
at his throat. Great chunks of flesh fell away under the merciless 
blows, and the throat erupted in a fountain of blood. The half-breed 
stabbed him in the face, sinking the dagger-like slivers into his eyes 
and nose and mouth, turning his hand until the glass splintered on 
the bones of the skull. 


He dropped the body and stood over it, one foot on either side of 
the bloody head. He belched suddenly, and spat to one side, and 
threw the bloodstained glass at the torn flesh. 
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Red had seen it all from his hiding-place in a brush thicket, his 
eyes distended, throat pumping saliva into his mouth, so weakened 
by terror that he fell on the ground and saw the murder through the 
gnarled roots of a blackjack bush. His entire body shook with a fear 
ague as he watched the Indian walk back on the trail and pick up 
the gun and stick it in his waistband, and then circle the scene of 
the fight. 

Red crawled from the thicket and got to his feet, quivering. 
Luster’s head was bent, and he searched the ground like a casting 
hound. Near the beer cases he stooped and picked up something, 
rubbing the dust from it; as he turned Red could see it was his knife. 
He took a step forward, his knees buckling under him. 


““Lu—Lu—Lus—” he strangled on the welling saliva. Luster 
whirled around, arms thrust out defensively. He stared fixedly at 
the old man, then dropped his arms slowly and motioned him to come 
close. “You! What the hell you hidin’ for! Whyn’t you git a rock 
and beat his goddamned head in when he was tryin’ to kill me!’ His 
eyes glared at the old mower, and Red blinked to shut out the sight 
of the hate in them. 

““Y ou—you—blood all over,” he gasped. He pointed to the blood 
that had drenched the Indian’s shirt and trousers and shoes, and the 
red-spotted trail that Luster had made searching for his knife. “You 
—killed him!” He looked over his shoulder at the dead man’s body, 
and was suddenly sick. 

Luster looked at his clothes, and shook his head groggily. He felt 
the gashes and bruises on his head with his fingers, leaving red stains 
on his black wiry hair. Then he sat down and opened a bottle of the 
home-brew and took a long sucking drink. Red watched him horrified. 

“Drinkin’—drinkin’—drinkin’,” he quavered. “And—him.. .” 
He drew his elbows close to his side, shivering. Luster said nothing, 
looking at the clots of food and the wet stains on the old man’s over- 
alls and jumper, and drank his beer, his eyes fixed on the mower 
over the top of the bottle. He wiped his mouth with his right hand, 
and placed the bottle carefully at his left side. 

“You know him?” He bent his head to indicate the body on the 
hill. ““Ever seen him ’round here before?” 
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““N—no; no, I sure God ain’t, Luster!” Red’s tongue stumbled 
over the words. ‘““Nuh—never seen him before in all my life! But— 
he—he—”’ 

“When’s the night train due by here,” Luster interrupted. 


“Bout eight-ten. But—whut you aimin’ to do, Luster ?” 

“Lissen, ole man. You're in this, deep as I am. I didn’t wanta kill 
that bastard, only it was him or me.” He drank deeply from his 
bottle. ““He musta been by hisself, or his pardner’d be up here. So; 
we're gonna wait till dark and carry him down and let the night train 
finish the job for us.” 

He kept his eyes steadily on the mower. “You don’t know him 
and I ain’t seen him ’round before, and wouldn’t nobody say nuthin’ 
if a bootlegger comes up missin’ anyway. This one’ll look like he just 
got drunk and walked out on the tracks and got hit.” He bent for- 
ward to meet Red’s eyes. “The horses ’ll stay hitched where they are, 
and they’re hid in the trees anyway. So don’t nobody know nuthin’ 
‘bout what happened—and never will. Understand!” 

““Su—su—sure, Luster; sure, I un’erstand.” Red twisted, unable 
to meet the half-breed’s cold black eyes. 

Luster said nothing for a long moment. He took the knife from 
his pocket and snapped the blade out ; he whetted the long thin blade 
on his palm, glancing at Red from under the brim of his hat. “Set 
down. We're gonna stay right here till the sun goes down. An’ keep 
your eyes peeied; if anybody comes this way, I'll handle ’em.” 

“Okay, Luster; sure, anything you say.” Red looked anxiously 
around him, every direction but back of him, where the body lay. 

“Take it easy. Git you some beer; quit that standin’ around 
where somebody could see you if they was lookin’ up this way. 
You’re gonna need a shot o’ beer when you pack him on your horse 
to the railroad tracks.” 


“Me? You mean—I’m gonna have to carry him—It?” Red’s 
voice broke on a quaver. 

“Yeah. You’re gonna carry him on your horse, so if it ever gets 
out what happened you'll have to tell ’em you had a hand in it too. 
Understand ?” 
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Red could not answer. His eyes glazed as the meaning of the 
Indian’s words sank into his mind; he sat down slowly, oblivious 
of the rocks and the splinters of glass from the broken bottles. He 
hunkered in a tight miserable knot, knees drawn up and his arms 
around them, moaning. 

Luster dug a fresh bottle from the box, snapping the cap with a 
jerk of the knife. He jabbed the knife-blade in the wooden side of 
the box, and held the bottle to Red. “You was so damned anxious 
to git your belly full—drink it!” 

Red took the bottle wordlessly, his hands trembling. He kept his 
face hidden on his knees, one hand across his knee holding the bottle 
in front of him. The only sounds were the slushing water as Luster 
got fresh bottles of beer from the box, and the minute sounds of the 
prairie hill. Luster drank steadily ; he raised his head from the bottle 
only to look at his companion or to squint at the horizon atop the 
hill, carefully looking over and past the body. 

Still looking into his knees, Red at last lifted the bottle to his lips 
and drank slowly. When the bottle was finished he accepted another 
from the Indian without looking up, and the two men drank steadily, 
lifting the green bottles to their lips almost unconsciously, the inter- 
vals becoming more and more irregular as they drank. Red’s body 
relaxed, and he shifted about to ease the gas pains in his stomach; 
his movements became more fumbling and awkward as the long 
shadows crept down from the summit of the hill. 








Little Sermon in Stone 


By Peggy Pond Church 


The little hill, breast round, and hard as stone, 
peopled with stones, with dark-red stones like blood ; 
with fist-big stones and smaller child’s-hand stones 
seemed at one glance earth’s very cinder-patch, 
infertile, inhospitable to life. 

But we stayed there one winter afternoon 

hushing our man-proud thought, and stilled our hearts 
to the slow beat of time’s heart in a stone. 

We lay upon the ground and kissed the stones 

and felt them with our hands; and with our eyes 
tuned to chill light’s minute and fragile pulse 

gazed deep into the structure of the stone. 

We saw the crystalline flowering of the stone, 

the many-faced complexity, 

the light turned back with orchestrated beat 

into our listening eyes, the blood-stained reds, 

the flush of yellow and the dove-dark greens. 

We touched this little fragment of a world 

burst from earth’s straining heart, this ancient rain 
that starred the black night once with splintered fire 
and dared the sky to weep till the sky wept 

and the rain’s fingers quelled the angry light. 

This hill became the rounded grave of fire 

ash-cold and ruinous, and for an age, 

who knows how long, lay obdurate to rain, 

all light transfixed and frozen in its heart. 
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But as we lay 

face down, eye close to stone, heart close to stone, 
we Saw the stain of life upon the stones. 

The creeping lichens, live and unafraid, 

fed upon crystal and transformed the shape 

of arrogant rock to supple, pliant dust, 

and flowered upon that dust. Light became leaf, 
and leaf, with who knows what of agony, 
contrived its seed to float upon the wind. 

The colored lichens take the world apart 

in their slow fingers; the bright mold of life 
moves like a web upon the unliving rock 

and seeks the imprisoned light and sets it free 
to live again in seed and stem and flower. 


Upon the little hill the frozen grass 

stands yellow in the sun; the winter birds 
pause and are fed; we too were fed 

through mind and heart upon stone’s element. 
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Professional Education 
for Negroes 


By C. L. Cline 


HEN the electric refrigerator at our house suddenly ceased 
W sein Henry, the Negro yard boy who comes on 

Saturdays, discovered that the circuit to which it was 
attached had gone dead, and spent the next twenty minutes or so 
transferring the dead circuit to one of the remaining live circuits. 
Henry, as this incident doubtless shows, is no ordinary yard boy; he 
is a genius with anything mechanical or electrical. At one of the local 
Negro colleges where he has had a year of college work, it is remem- 
bered that he was a good student in all his courses, particularly 
mathematics. Though he is a capable and conscientious yard boy, he 
is genuinely happy only when he has an electrical gadget to tinker 
with or an engine of some kind to dismember and put together again. 


Of late Henry’s face has worn an unhappy look that might be 
puzzling if one did not know the cause. In the electrician’s course at 
his high school, Henry was easily the best student in the class, and 
he dreamed that one day he would go away and study engineering 
and become a famous designer of engines. That was five years ago. 
When his mother fell and broke her hip a year later, it became 
impossible for Henry even to continue at the local arts and sciences 
college where he was getting off some prerequisites, much less finance 
an engineering course at M. I. T. or Cornell. Henry knows now that 
he will never design engines. All his life he will cut lawns, sharpen 
lawn mowers, repair electric iron cords, and putter with occasional 
automobile engines. Out of his lost hopes the unhappy look in his 
eyes has been born. 
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Multiply Henry by the hundreds and you have a picture of one 
segment of Negro youth in Texas today. For where could Henry 
study engineering—or law, or medicine, or business administration, 
or dentistry, or pharmacy, or architecture, or library training? 
Certainly not in Texas. Except for such teacher training as may be 
obtained in arts and sciences colleges, with their bachelors’ degrees, 
and a few graduate courses at Prairie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College leading to M.S. degrees in agricultural economics, rural 
education, agricultural education, and rural sociology, no opportuni- 
ties for professional training for Negroes exist within our state. 
Although one-seventh of the citizens of Texas are Negroes, the state 
has never assumed any responsibility for educating any of them for 
the professions. It is true that the constitution of 1876 provided for 
the establishment of a Negro branch of the University of Texas, 
but as no practical provisions for implementing the act were made, 
it has remained only a part of the paper constitution. 


Texas is not unique in ignoring the need of Negroes for pro- 
fessional education. No other state which maintains a dual system of 
education for whites and blacks has adequately provided for such 
professional education, although North Carolina has recently made 
a beginning toward it and Missouri, under duress, has set up a law 
school for Negroes. But the negligence of other states is no excuse 
for us. Both justice and expedience require that we should make 
a serious effort to remedy this situation at the earliest feasible 
moment. Such an effort, initiated by white Texans, might be carried 
out with the co-operation and good will of both races. To delay it 
too long merely means postponement and the ultimate yielding of 
what might with justice and grace have been proffered earlier with 
benefit to both races. Indeed, if the state itself benefits from public 
education, in accordance with the democratic belief, the sooner the 
means of educating Negroes for the professions are provided, the 
sooner will these benefits accrue to the state. Moreover, the option of 
when we shall provide for the professional education of Negroes in 
Texas no longer rests exclusively with white Texans. On December 
12, 1938, the Supreme Court of the United States, reversing a 
decision of the Missouri Supreme Court in the case of Gaines vs. 
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Missouri, handed down a decision which did much to take that option 
away from us.* 


The case had originated three years earlier when Lloyd Gaines, 
a citizen and taxpayer of Missouri and a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity (the state’s Negro university), applied for admission to the 
law school of the University of Missouri. Refused admittance, he 
sought a mandamus to compel the registrar and the curators of the 
University of Missouri to admit him as a student to the University 
of Missouri law school. The Missouri Supreme Court, sustaining the 
lower courts, held that the university authorities were within their 
rights in refusing him admittance. Thereupon Gaines appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States to review the decision. 


The defense attorneys argued that Gaines’ remedy was to demand 
that Lincoln University supply him with a legal education, that such 
a course could be organized for $10,000, and that meanwhile the 
state of Missouri would pay his tuition at any one of four adjacent 
state universities—lIllinois, lowa, Kansas, or Nebraska—which admit 
Negroes. Gaines’ attorneys, both Negroes, argued that the law school 


of the University of Missouri was the only law school supported by 
public funds in the state. The rejection of Gaines, a citizen and a 
taxpayer, was therefore a denial of his rights to equal protection 
under the law, as guaranteed under the Fourteenth Amendment. 


In a sweeping decision the Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the decision of the Missouri Supreme Court by a vote of 
6-2 (Justices McReynolds and Butler dissenting). The Court held: 


(1) The action of the state in furnishing legal education within 
the state to whites but not to Negroes is a discrimination repugnant 
to the Fourteenth Amendment. If a state furnishes higher education 
to white residents, it is bound to furnish substantially equal advan- 
tages to Negro residents, though not necessarily in the same schools. 


(2) The discrimination is not avoided by the intention of the 
state to establish a law school for Negroes whenever it should be 
necessary and practicable. 


1The Gaines vs. Missouri case is the most important of several bearing on the 
same subject. Another recent case in point is Pearson vs. Murray (Maryland Court 
of Appeals, 1936), in which a similar verdict was rendered. 
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(3) The requirements of the equal protection clause are not 
satisfied by Missouri’s payment of tuition charges for her Negro 
citizens in the law schools of other states. 

(4) The fact that there is but a limited demand in Missouri for 
the legal education of Negroes does not excuse the discrimination. 

(5) Inasmuch as the discrimination may last indefinitely, it 
cannot be excused as temporary. 


The meaning of the court’s decision is clear. It means that those 
sixteen states and the District of Columbia which segregate Negroes 
and whites in their schools must radically alter their policies with 
reference to graduate and professional education for Negroes in the 
very near future. It means that whenever a state maintains a univer- 
sity for whites, it must either admit Negroes to the graduate and 
professional schools of that university or set up schools of equal 
standard for them in a state-supported Negro university.” It means, 
moreover, that whenever any Negro in Virginia or Louisiana or 
Georgia or Texas or any of the other states with a dual educational 
system chooses to apply for admittance to the graduate school or the 
medical school or the engineering school or the law school of any 
state-supported college within that state, he may, if he is willing to 
go to court, pose the same problem to his state as did Gaines to 
Missouri. Already such a case is pending in Tennessee. And it is but 
a question of time until each of the other states concerned will have 
a similar case unless it is anticipated. The result is inevitable. Regard- 
less of how expensive it may be to carry out the mandate of the 
court, regardless of how inconvenient, the state can have no discre- 
tion in the matter. It must choose between admitting Negroes to the 
graduate and professional schools of white universities and: setting 
up schools of equal standard for them at a state-supported Negro 
university within the boundaries of the state—or stand in contempt 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Missouri chose the separate school. For Gaines and other 
Missouri Negroes, she established a school of law at Lincoln Uni- 





2The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, which 
financed the Gaines case, sees in it an even broader meaning. Walter White, Secre- 
tary of the Association, says that it means that the South must establish parity in 
expenditures from top to bottom of its school system. At present, expenditures for 
Negro student enrolled in the public schools of the South are only a fourth 

of the expenditures for each white student enrolled. 
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versity ; but as she chose to ignore all of the other professions, the 
main problem still remains to haunt her. Texas, which has not yet 
been faced with a test case, has attempted to anticipate difficulty by 
subsidizing Negroes to study in the professional schools outside the 
state. Since 1939 the legislature has provided an annual sum of 
$25,000 to pay the cost of this subsidy. Rigid restrictions limit eligi- 
bility to those who have resided in Texas a minimum of eight years 
and who have degrees from standard four-year colleges. The subsidy 
provides for the payment of tuition charges above those of Prairie 
View State Normal and Industrial College, up to $200 (except for 
medical and law students, who are allowed $300) ; travel costs at 
the rate of three cents a mile, minus the distance from the appli- 
cant’s home to Prairie View; and 10 per cent of the amount of the 
above grants to compensate for the extra cost of living out of the 
state. About seventy-five individuals profit by this subsidy during 
each long session of school. 


The policy which Texas has adopted with reference to profes- 
sional training for Negroes has been the usual one with Southern 
states—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Missouri, among others, having adopted it with minor 
variations. But this policy is clearly invalidated by the Supreme Court 
decision in the Gaines vs. Missouri case as well as by the Pearson vs. 
Murray case. It is a stop-gap only, a token of our desire to do some- 
thing for the Negro students of our state, but it is not a solution. 
Thus far the Negroes of the state have accepted it as such a token 
and have awaited patiently the next step in providing a real solution. 


It is apparent that the Gaines case posed more problems than it 
settled, for it is not easy to imagine the Southern states discarding 
overnight their inborn prejudice against Negroes in order to admit 
them to white universities. Granting the logic of a statement made 
by the Christian Century at the time of the Gaines case, the statement 
is yet unlikely to evoke much sympathy just now in Texas. “It is 
hard to see,” said the Christian Century, “how any vital interest of 


white Missourians would be endangered or any deep-seated convic- 7 
tion affronted if the doors of the state university’s law school were 
thrown open to all qualified applicants without distinction of race. 
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In a law school, if anywhere, there ought to be illustration as well 
as instruction in the equal rights of all citizens.” Even assuming 
that the objections of mature professional students and faculty mem- 
bers to the admission of Negroes might be overcome—and I think 
they might—it is after all the legislature and governing officials of 
the state who would make the final decision. And in the face of 
strong opposition by the electorate to such a move—as there unques- 
tionably would be—it would be a courageous governor and a cour- 
ageous legislature, indeed, that would sanction the admission of 
Negroes to white institutions in Texas at the present time. 


But the alternative is far from pleasant also. How many Negro 
students in Texas would, given the opportunity, enroll for courses 
in engineering in its various branches? Obviously the profession is 
one which, partly because it would involve the handling of labor, may 
be said to be closed to Negroes in Texas. Any Negro who completed 
his work in engineering would have to seek employment in the North 
—where he would most certainly encounter difficulties in finding it. 
According to literal interpretation of the Supreme Court ruling, 
however, a separate engineering school at a state-supported Negro 
university would have to be set up for any such applicant denied 
admission to a white institution. Or let us consider the law pro- 
fession. Here again the opportunities for Negroes, though less 
limited than in engineering, are nevertheless few in a state where 
the prospective clients are poverty-stricken and where practice would 
be before white courts. What would be the cost of setting up a 
separate law school for the sprinkling of Texas Negroes who at 
present wish to study law? And what about such professions as 
pharmacy and architecture? Would not, by usual standards, the cost 
of instruction and equipment be out of proportion to the prospective 
enrollment ? 


With medicine (and dentistry) the situation is different. For the 
more than 900,000 Negroes of Texas, there are fewer than 150 
Negro physicians, and the score or so now studying at Meharry 
Medical College (Nashville), Howard University (Washington, 
D. C.), and elsewhere are hardly more than replacements for those 
who die, retire, or move to other states. While some Negroes who 
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are financially able to do so patronize white physicians by preference 
even in communities where Negro practitioners are available, the 
vast majority of Texas Negroes are virtually without medical aid 
of any sort. This is largely an economic problem, the solution of 
which requires that these people be provided with sufficient incomes 
out of which to pay for medical service—or that they be cared for 
under a system of socialized medicine. But even in the present circum- 
stances, in between those unable to pay for any kind of medical 
service and those who can afford to patronize white physicians there 
is a large number who can be reached by Negro physicians and 
Negro physicians only. The greatest need for these physicians lies 
outside the cities of the state, where our Negro physicians have 
tended to settle and where municipal hospitals do a large charity 
practice among Negroes. In towns of 15,000 or thereabouts only 
a sprinkling of Negro physicians is to be found, and in towns of 
8,000 or under there are seldom any at all. Great riches do not await 
those who branch out into the smaller towns, but that an indis- 
pensable service can be performed and a modest living derived from 
it is attested by some who have tried it. 


Such statistics as are available throw appalling light upon the 
general state of the health of the Negro populace of Texas. The ratio 
of whites to Negroes in the state is roughly seven to one. If, then, 
the general health of Texas Negroes approximates that of white 
Texans, we should expect the mortality from common causes to lie 
in about the ratio of seven whites to one Negro. The fact, however, 
is quite different, as the following table will show: 


DEATHS FROM CERTAIN COMMON CAUSES (1940) 
Ratio of Whites to Negroes 














Whites Negroes 

Tuberculosis __.. aa a 7 2.4 
RI, scence leh Schaeasmelicenapiaisnsielhiaaataiil 7 5.2 
Typhoid and Paratyphoid —_..____________. 7 3.5 
RIOT -aiscnstshcuseiinenivasiiapiieniaiencncnenadwaiaicatinis 7 1.4 
Influenza 7 2.3 
Maternity 7 a3 
All Causes 7 2 
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These figures, compiled by the Bureau of Vital Statistics in the State 
Department of Health, are not wholly accurate because of the com- 
mon practice of burying Negroes without benefit of physician or 
licensed undertaker to report cause of death. Strictly accurate statis- 
tics would unquestionably serve still further to emphasize the deplor- 
able state of the health of our Negro populace. 


The Department of Health’s figures for deaths caused by spyhilis 
(427 whites to 433 Negroes) are not regarded as trustworthy in any 
degree by the Bureau of Vital Statistics for reasons that will be 
obvious. It happens, however, that most illuminating statistics regard- 
ing syphilis have just been made available. These statistics are a part 
of a study recently made by the Surgeon General’s office showing the 
incidence of syphilis among the first million draftees and volunteers 
under the Selective Service Act. The figures, as published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association (October 18, 1941), 
reveal the astonishing information that out of every thousand Texas 
Negroes examined, 292.2 were infected with syphilis—a figure that 
is seventh highest in the nation. The corresponding figure of 42.6 
per thousand for white Texans—in itself disgracefully high—merely 
points up the alarming prevalence of this disease among Texas 
Negroes. 


It is my contention that the state of health of the Negro popula- 
tion of Texas, all in all, is grievous and that, barring the event of 
socialized medicine, it can be radically improved only by a large 
increase in the number of Negro physicians. And the first requisite 
for increasing the existing number of Negro physicians is a medical 
school within the boundaries of our own state where medical train- 
ing may be obtained at the lowest possible cost. 


Great as is the need for a medical school for Negroes, it is per- 
haps the lack of an adequate graduate school—the term is used here 
in its narrow sense of a professional school for teachers—which has 
aroused in educated Negroes the greatest feeling of injustice. In 
order for the Negro colleges of the state to secure affiliation with the 
State Department of Education, masters’ degrees, at least, are 
required of most of the teaching staff. And yet the very state which 
makes that demand of Negro faculties has not provided a single 
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institution within its borders offering the master of arts degree, the 
traditional teacher’s degree. Prairie View offers a master of science 
degree in agricultural education, agricultural economics, rural soci- 
ology, rural education, and the like, but it is a vocational degree 
rather than a teacher’s degree. Education is surely not the complete 
answer to the Negro problem, but no one, I believe, will deny that 





ignorance is one facet of it and probably the one most easily dealt | 
with. The place to begin an attack on ignorance, of course, is in the | 


public schools; but in order to have well-trained public-school | exist 


teachers there must be schools where, with reasonable ease and a 
minimum of expense, the college teachers who must train them can 
themselves be adequately trained. Where can the teachers of foreign 
languages, English, history, mathematics, public speaking, the sci- 


ences, and all the other subjects in the Negro colleges of the state | 


secure the masters’ degrees that they must have if their colleges are to 


obtain affiliation with the State Department of Education? The! 


answer is, only outside the borders of this state. 

If we would conform to the ruling of the Supreme Court, then, 
these are the alternatives—to admit Negroes to our white profes- 
sional schools or to establish for them, at whatever cost, separate 


professional schools in a Negro university. Not to conform to it is | 


to stand in violation of the law of the land, as well as disgraced 
among our fellow states. But practical obstacles in the way of con- 
formity are so formidable that some well-wishers of the Negro race 
regret that the states concerned did not anticipate the Gaines case by 
the establishment of regional Negro universities, with the cost shared 
by several states. Thus Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
let us say, might have joined in the establishment of a Negro regional 
university of the first class. Or, the fields of advanced and specialized 


study might have been divided between Negro state colleges of the | the 


_ 


region, with Texas, for example, developing the field of agricultural | 


studies, Louisiana specializing in library training, Oklahoma in 
graduate training, and so on. But the advantages of such a system, 
though it has its advocates, are difficult to see. Everybody’s responsi- 
bility is apt to be nobody’s responsibility; and as for the division 
of the various fields of study, if the Negro is forced to go outside 
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his own state for professional training, the subsidy plan now in 
effect will probably provide him with a better education at less cost 
to himself. One great Negro university in the South, supported by 
all the Southern states, might have been established with medical 
school, law school, and all the rest if the plan had been conceived 
before the Gaines case showed its unconstitutionality ; but it is prob- 
able that several regional colleges would merely have added to the 
substantial number of inferior colleges for Negroes already in 


What are the wishes of the Negroes themselves in the matter? 
While it is manifestly impossible to speak for all of them, one should 
not picture eager hordes of Negroes waiting outside the walls to 
enter the University of Texas and other white institutions the minute 
the gates are opened. Some, no doubt, would prefer admission to the 
white institutions, as indicated by the demand of the Fourth All- 
Southern Negro Youth Congress in 1940 for complete abolition of 
the Negro separate schools; but most of those with whom I have 
talked say frankly that they would feel more comfortable in their 
own schools. Negro educators also with whom I have talked, while 
recognizing its present injustices, seem to prefer the dual system. 
How very costly it is to both races, however, could hardly be put 
better than one of them put it to me: 


I have attended four universities with white people and no one 
was hurt by my presence: the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia 
University, the University of Kansas, and the University of Chicago. 
... 1 respected the students and teachers and they respected me. But 
since Southern racial attitudes are as they are, I feel sure that Texas 
would rather spend a million dollars or more to conform to the ruling 
of the Supreme Court than to admit Negroes to their universities. 
Racial prejudice is expensive to both races—terribly expensive to 


expensive to the white race in the support of a dual system of 
education. 


Another reason why the dual system seems to be preferred by Negro 
educators is that the admission of Negro students to the white 
universities, where they would be taught by white teachers, would 
lessen the number of teaching positions that would be available in 
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Negro colleges if these students went to Negro colleges instead, 
And college teaching, poor as is the pay scale of Negroes in com- 
parison with that of whites, is nevertheless among the more remun- 
erative occupations now open to Negroes. 

Is all compromise out of question? Perhaps not. An arrangement 
might be made, for instance, for separate classes for Negroes within 





the professional schools of, say, the University of Texas, with faculty | 


and facilities common to both races. (As a matter of fact, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, alone of the state-supported colleges and universi- 


ties, has all of the various professional schools under discussion. ) 


Thus the building facilities, library, and faculty of the University 
of Texas (augmented as necessary to care for the extra load) might 


be made available for separate classes for Negro students in a few | 


branches of instruction. The waste in such a method, which would 


set up two classes where only one would be required if qualified ) 


Negro students were simply admitted to the regular classes, is 


apparent. But if it is assumed that Negroes are not to be admitted | 


to the regular classes, it takes on a kind of comparative economy— 
and economy is its only justification—in any branch of instruction 
likely to attract only a handful of students. Where there are enough 
potential Negro enrollees to justify a separate school or college at 
Prairie View (or elsewhere), no economies can be effected by the 
co-operative arrangement. So graduate work and instruction in such 
subjects as business administration and library science, all sure to 
attract a number of students, could undoubtedly be carried on more 
economically at Prairie View than in conjunction with the University 
of Texas. Assuming that classroom space is available, the only 
expense in adding them to the Prairie View curriculum would be an 


—_ 


augmented library and an augmented faculty. The latter would be | 


the chief expense: and without arguing the justice of the matter, it 


can be authoritatively stated that the salary scale at Prairie View is . 


considerably below that of the University of Texas, and hence the 
instruction less costly. 

The possibility of advantageous co-operation between Negroes 
and whites does exist, however, in such subjects as law, engineering, 


and architecture—and perhaps even medicine and dentistry. In law, | 
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engineering, and architecture, the uncertain numbers—not likely to 
be great—might make a co-operative arrangement sufficiently eco- 
nomical to be worth while. It is not certain that any students at all 
would materialize for engineering and architectural courses; but 
a few undoubtedly would apply for admission to law courses if given 
the opportunity. During the first year of its establishment a new law 
school would logically offer only first-year courses, during its second 
year would offer first and second-year courses, and not until its third 
year would offer the full three-year curriculum. An arrangement 
might possibly be worked out so that the University of Texas law 
faculty could provide the instruction during the first two or three 
years ; then if enrollment justified a separate faculty, the new school 
could be turned over to Prairie View. If not, the original arrange- 
ment could be continued. In the case of medicine and dentistry, it is 
not so much the lack of potential enrollees as the terrific cost of 
equipping a separate medical school that might make a co-operative 
arrangement an economical one. If, however, the number of qualified 
applicants would be such as to strain the existing facilities at Galves- 
ton and require additions to them, it would probably be wiser from 
the beginning to equip a separate school. During the first three years 
(or four years if there is a return to the pre-war program), however, 
the co-operative arrangement suggested for the law school might be 
used as a transitional stage. Should President Rainey’s suggestion 
to move the medical school to Austin meet with favor, the happiest 
solution, of course, would be for the Negroes to fall heir to the 
present quarters at Galveston. 


A plan somewhat similar to the co-operative arrangement that I 
have just outlined has been put into effect, probably as a temporary 
measure, by the state of North Carolina. In 1940 a standard law 
school, approved by the North Carolina Board of Law Examiners, 
was established at the North Carolina College for Negroes at Dur- 
ham. During its first year all the courses were taught by the dean 
and other regular members of the law faculty of the University of 
North Carolina, the proximity of Chapel Hill to Durham (twelve 
miles) making possible such an arrangement. For the 1941-1942 
session three full-time Negro teachers and a Negro librarian have 
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been added to the law faculty, but there are no immediate plans for | trav 
turning the school completely over to Negro instructors. Carc 


Only a first-year curriculum was offered during the 1940-194] | too 
session, in which five students registered and finished the year’s work, | gta 
They were given the same quizzes and examinations that the law whe! 
classes at the University of North Carolina were given, with the | with 
result that in the combined Durham-Chapel Hill group of forty | UP “ 
students one ranked thirteenth, one sixteenth, and one seventeenth, | tion: 
Two flunked. The operating expenses for the year were slightly under | 4tra 
$6,000, $5,400 of which was for salaries. Although the cost, in view Neg 
of the enrollment, was not negligible, the legislature showed its faith ] 
in the future growth of the school by appropriating $13,500 for _ sion 
salaries for 1941-1942, when second-year classes begin, and $18,500 | reco 
for salaries for 1942-1943, when the full three-year curriculum will _ have 
mature. tive 





The same legislative act that provided for the law school at  «&rc 
Durham also made provision for graduate study and for profes-  witl 
sional training in library science, pharmacy, and other fields as need _ setti 
should arise. No work has yet been offered in pharmacy; library with 
science is just beginning ; and the graduate instruction, spread pretty - Wh 
thin, thus far has been given mostly by visiting members of the will 
graduate faculties of Duke University and the University of North the 
Carolina. The extent to which this graduate instruction was needed, stud 
however, is in part revealed by the 1940-1941 registration of 112 | 4 © 


students. mitt 


Incomplete though it is, the North Carolina program is highly — 


; a. § Of b 
commendable as far as it goes, and the arrangement very sensible. | na 
Aside from its economy, the obvious value of having the graduate | | 

: oe : of tl 
and professional study at Durham initiated by leading members of a 
the graduate and professional colleges of the state university can P 
: cony 
hardly be overestimated. Probably no other measure could do as | side 
much to insure schools of equal quality for the Negroes. But other 
a : of-st 
states can hardly copy this feature of the North Carolina plan, for ne 
few will have their state universities and their Negro colleges so me " 
Tai 
near to one another. From the University of Texas to Prairie View | E bien 


is a distance of about 125 miles, too much for visiting lecturers to | 
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travel several times a week. No such transitional phase as in North 
Carolina, then, is feasible in Texas. If we are not to admit Negroes 
to our white universities, our choice is between setting up full-fledged 
graduate and professional units at a Negro university or attempting, 
where practicable, to set up separate classes for Negroes in connection 
with the University of Texas. These separate classes might be set 
up on the campus of the University of Texas, or, if that is objec- 
tionable, less conveniently in rented quarters off the campus. Or an 
arrangement might possibly be made to hold them at one of the two 
Negro colleges already located at Austin. 


For Texas the beginning of a solution to the problem of profes- 
sional education for Negroes can come only after we are willing te 
recognize our full responsibility to provide such education. This we 
have not yet done. In such contingencies there is, of course, no execu- 
tive officer who can commit the state to any definite policy. A gov- 
ernor may make recommendations to the legislature, it is true, but 
with or without such a recommendation the final responsibility for 
setting up graduate and professional schools for Negroes must rest 
with the legislature, which alone can provide the necessary funds. 


_ When the legislature, of its own volition or in response to the public 


will or to the exigencies of the legal situation, is ready to consider 
the question, however, its first step should be to have a thorough 
study made of the problem before it. This might be done either by 
a commission employed by the legislature or by a legislative com- 
mittee charged to report back to the legislature and make recom- 
mendations to it. These recommendations, which should take care 
of both immediate needs and a longer-range program for gradual 
inception, inevitably, it seems to me, would lead to the Negro branch 
of the university promised by the constitution. The most economical 
plan for setting up such a university would unquestionably be the 
conversion of Prairie View, with its administration and not incon- 
siderable physical plant—built in good part at the expense of out- 
of-state educational foundations—into a full-fledged Negro univer- 
sity. The $10,000 currently appropriated for graduate work at 
Prairie View and the $50,000 provided for graduate subsidies each 


ayer ' biennium would not be sufficient to finance such a conversion; but 
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$60,000 plus a reasonable additional sum would be sufficient to 
initiate it. If the isolation of Prairie View should be felt to make it 
an undesirable site, efforts might be made to take over one of the 
two Negro colleges in Austin with a view to converting it into a 
university. The remaining possibility would be to build anew from 
the ground up. 





Meanwhile time passes, and it is clear that no solution can be 
worked out until a beginning is made. It cannot be made too soon. 
And whatever action is taken, it is fervently to be hoped that Texas 
will be fair enough and generous enough to provide a full solution | 
to the problem and not attempt by a Jim Crow substitute to circum- 
vent the ruling of the Supreme Court. Not only would such a course 
be grossly unjust to a peaceful and deserving people in our midst; 
it would be completely unworthy of a great commonwealth. 


Equestrienne 


By Witter Bynner 


On through the fiery hoop 
And back to the moving base, 
I’m a member of the troupe 
With a vast light on my face. 


I must jump when it comes my turn, 


I must smile with a tingling toe— j 


Trying the while to learn 
What sitting people know. 
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Reviews of Books 


By Sarah Chokla Gross and Others 


THREE SOUTHWEST PLAYS: We Are Besieged, Where the 
Dear Antelope Play, Jute. By Sam AcHESON, JOHN WILLIAM 
RoGers, KATHLEEN WITHERSPOON. With a Foreword by JoHN 
ROSENFIELD. Southwest Review, Dallas. 


By SaraAH CHOKLA Gross 


A welcome addition to the shelves of Texana which thus far have 
been filled with history, folk-lore, novels and poetry but lacking in 
drama is the volume called Three Southwest Plays. These plays are 
the work of three Dallas writers, Kathleen Witherspoon, school 
teacher, Sam Acheson, newspaperman, and John William Rogers, 
practiced playwright and critic. 


All three plays—Miss Witherspoon’s Jute, Mr. Acheson’s We 
Are Besieged, and Mr. Rogers’ Where the Dear Antelope Play— 
have successfully stood the test of production. They are not mere 
closet-dramas, passable for armchair reading but impractical to 
memorize and perform upon a stage. All three were definitely meant 
to be acted ; and if the degree of their plausibility before an audience 
varies, it is because two of the authors are more accustomed to 
other genres. 


What is particularly satisfying about the trio of plays is that 
while they are in a sense regional, they are not imitative of the 
homespun opery of other sections ; not one is in the Carolina, “Maw, 
I hyar them houn’s” tradition. 

Mr. Acheson’s We Are Besieged, the first in the book, has a 
uniquely Texan setting: the Alamo, as it is besieged and as Travis 
and his men look straight at Death. The writer saw in the choice 
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the Texans had to make between surrendering to tyranny and resist- 
ing it, in their desperate, heroic stand, the instructive parallel to our 
own times, when men—before December 7, 1941—still wondered 
if perhaps there were not some compromise, something better than 
death. The apparent futility of the sacrifice at the Alamo (as it 
seemed to Dr. Miranda in the play), far from being futile, justified 





itself in the example and incentive it provided the Texans who at 
San Jacinto were to avenge the Alamo. Though for a commercial 
Broadway showing the Acheson play has the handicaps of a large 
and purely masculine cast (Mrs. Dickinson appears because his- ) 
torically she was present, but she is not vital to the drama), and of 
longer speeches than are usual in the modern theater, on a Texas 
stage it has proved inspiriting to audiences, and on the printed page 
it touches readers who may never have known the story of the 
Alamo. The literal truth of the Alamo’s siege is so dramatic that, 
a play on the subject cannot leave one cold. 


Mr. Rogers’ Where the Dear Antelope Play also has a Texas 
locale, a small town within driving distance of Dallas. But though 
in this good-natured satire on a “culture carrier” and her activities 
there are allusions to the Dallas Little Theatre, post office murals, 
outdoor summer symphonies, and other phenomena that it amuses 
the home-folks to identify, the essential situation is less Texan than! 
American. Skilfully, because the author of Judge Lynch, Roam 
Though We May and other dramatic pieces is a craftsman who 
knows what to give actors to say and do, Mr. Rogers has written 
a pleasant domestic comedy about credible people. The Mathers, their 
colored man, T-Bone, the two interior decorators, Mrs. Wiggin, the | 
torchbearer who gives the play its title, and disingenuous Grandma 
Perrault—all are well-realized individuals. 


Miss Witherspoon’s Jute, which is ten years older than the other 
two plays, has in common with them only the writer’s honesty and 
sincerity. The setting is a Georgia town, as color-conscious as would 
be expected. Jute, the young Negress whose aristocratic high-in- 
stepped foot and whose beautiful—but lazy—hands are the gift of| 
her unknown white father, sums up for the town the “viciousness”| 
of Negroes who do not know their place. Jute, being smart and 
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rebellious at the injustice of judgment from those whose nighttime 
actions do not match their daytime righteousness, is not one to hold 
her tongue. So, from the very start, disaster hangs over Jute, the 
cabin that she and her grandmother Orrie love, the life Jute has had 
as Orrie’s precious charge. And to the reader as to the beholder this 
foreboding which the playwright communicates draws the interest 
forward like a magnet. I saw this play as it was given by white 
players in 1930 and by Negroes the next year, and now, reading it 
in 1942, I find that the language casts the same spell as before. Just 
as pleasing is it now to hear the melodic names—Orrie, Gender 
McGee, Amnesta, Anarchy, Jute calling Lum “fren’ boy,” and In- 
Memory-of-Me Beasley referring to the Turner’s new maid from 
“Philadelphia, P. A.” Jute is the shortest of the three plays; in print 
it runs barely half the length of Where the Dear Antelope Play. 
Ending somewhat evasively, with less climax than one hopes for, 
Jute nevertheless over a period of time stays in the mind, unfading. 


John Rosenfield in an introduction to Three Southwest Plays 
summarizes the material and aesthetic progress of the Little Theatre 
of Dallas, which he sees as typical of little theaters otherwheres. The 
drama critic of The Dallas News, whose reviews for these twenty 
years past have been gulped down with the breakfast coffee of little 
theater devotees, cannot be dull. He writes pointedly—and with the 
impishness of Grandma Perrault in Mr. Rogers’ play. Grandma 
Perrault spices a conversation with a New York visitor by telling 
a tall tale of how Indians captured her. In retort to later remonstrance 
from her family, the old lady declares, “I just told that old harridan 
what she wanted to hear. She hadn’t been west of the Hudson in all 
her seventy years. She was disappointed Texas was so civilized.” 
Mr. Rosenfield, just as deliberately careless of what Eastern readers 
may go away thinking, offers a Ruggles-of-Red-Gap view of the 
little theater first-nighter. “The Texan is at once childishly, prank- 
ishly imitative, and stubbornly individual and integrated. When he 
plays at society he wears cowboy boots under his full-dress trousers. 
His bejeweled and modish wife may extract a black cigar from her 
gold handbag and scratch a match on her sequined backside.” This, 
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from the critic who once loved to show his own stubborn individu- 
ality by appearing among the formal first-nighters in a black shirt! 

Mr. Rosenfield’s comments on the conservatism of little theaters 
is sure to make their Executive Boards and Playreading Committees 
rise up in their tracks and holler. That is all to the good, since the 


man who has given them a standard to measure by is the best one | 


to dynamite complacency. 


Three Southwest Plays deserves a word on its good-looking 
format. The tan canvas binding imprinted with rust lettering has 
a sort of rugged simplicity that suits the book. There are four illus- 
trations, two stage designs by Jerry Bywaters, one by David R. 
Williams, and one by Olin Travis (as drawn by William Elliott). 


THROUGH THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE by Kay KuIt- 
GAARD. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


Kaj Klitgaard is the latest of the writers like Jonathan Daniels, 
Norris Houghton, and David Cohn who, either by their own enter- 
prise or with the financial aid of a Foundation grant, examine an 
aspect of American life and put down in a book what they find. Mr. 
Klitgaard, Danish-American, husband of a painter, is himself a 


clever draughtsman, a wide traveler and ex-mariner. He took a | 


swing-and-turn through the American landscape to see what it looks 
like, how it is being set upon canvas, and who is setting it there. 


In a Ford with a collapsible top—not an old Ford but a new one 
that ran fifty m.p.h. most of the time—Mr. Klitgaard breezed down 
the eastern seaboard from his home in New York State to Florida, 
west along the Gulf through New Orleans, across Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to California. There he doubled back and, by 
a northern route over Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota 
and points east, trekked homeward. 


He of course did not meet all the American painters in the 
country, nor see every picture of a landscape. Possibly in South 
Carolina or Wisconsin someone is disgruntled at having been skipped. 
Perhaps the rivalry between Northern California and Southern will 
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make readers in one section think the other has been given the edge. 
However this may be, considering the limitations of time, Mr. Klit- 
gaard’s summer jaunt is nevertheless useful for the record, stimu- 
lating to argument, and entertaining to read. 


It is useful to the record because it reveals that while in South 
Carolina (for instance) and Georgia and Wisconsin there seem not 
to be painters interested in the local scene, in many another state, 
notably in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, there are 
artists conscientiously, affectionately, or ironically putting their home 
region on canvas. It is useful because of the attention devoted to 
Federal Art Projects, the murals in post offices from one side of the 
map to the other. And, whether those concerned admit it or not, Mr. 
Klitgaard’s book is useful for the names it names... Artists know 
each other, usually, but a member of the lay public, which presumably 
is the public Mr. Klitgaard addresses, likes to meet in print the name 
of a painter in his neighborhood. The dignity of thick volume with 
pictures in it adds stature to those in its pages; so a number of 
artists will be obliged to Mr. Klitgaard for inspiring fresh respect 
toward them among those who should be their patrons. 


Stimulating to argument this journey through the American 
landscape is because there is a great deal of the author in it, and he 
is an intelligent being reacting strongly to subjects so diverse as 
Kress (and other collectors) giving to towns and colleges the mis- 
takes weeded out of their collections, tourist camps, European work 
imitated here—‘‘thin Picassos over various signatures,” billboards 
cluttering the roads, the changing shape of clouds from one part 
of the land to another, “social significance” and whether it ought to 
get into paint, photography (mechanically wonderful it may be, but 
in Klitgaard’s view it is no art), the star on the obelisk set up to 
honor Sam Houston at San Jacinto battleground. 


Mr. Klitgaard’s book is entertaining—if that is not too light 
a word—because, seriously as the author takes art, he avoids the 
arty and the academic. He quotes liberally from good talk engaged 
in along the way, and gives glimpses of Jonathan Daniels, Dr. W. A. 
Perlzweig of Duke University, Weeks Hall, the editor of the South- 
west Review, Emil Bisttram, Dr. Carl Sauer at the University of 
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California, and by no means least of all, Peter, his young chauffeur, 
who hankered for a plane but not for landscape painting. A purpose- 
ful innocence pervades his remarks, as when he mentions that “Jesse 
somebody” in Texas commissioned Howard Chandler Christy to do 
a regional mural there, or when at the Ford rotunda in Detroit he 
reads the tall mottoes in stainless steel declaring sentiments like “It 
is individualism that makes co-operation worth having,” wisdom of 
about the same caliber (he suggests) as “It is the soup that makes 
a spoon worth having.” 

Alice stepped through a looking glass to see a world. Klitgaard 
stepped into a picture, a painting called Landscape with Tree Bloom- 
ing, where past the tree and across a green field and a shallow gully, 
Georgina Klitgaard, his wife, disclosed a road. Seeting pictures 
three-dimensionally and in imagination entering them, a trick the 
writer learned from the Chinese, is something that will appeal to 
Mr. Klitgaard’s readers and enhance for them the forty reproduc- 
tions which illustrate Through the American Landscape. 

Of the forty, eight in color and the rest in black-and-white, a 
considerable proportion—Caroline Durieux, John McCrady, Andrew 
Dasburg, Tom Lea, Jerry Bywaters (with two, one in color), Ver- 
non Hunter, Ward Lockwood, Alexandre Hogue, Charles Bowling, 
and Otis Dozier—are Southwesterners. The tiny line-drawings that 


symbolically head each chapter, often humorously apt, as vide Florida | 


and Alabama, are by the author.—S. C. G. 


OUR SINGING COUNTRY by Joun A. Lomax and ALAN 
Lomax. The Macmillan Company, New York and Dallas. 


By Witu1aAM A. OWENS 


In Our Singing Country the Lomaxes, John Avery and Alan, 
present another group of songs selected from their recordings of folk 
singers in limber camps, on cotton farms, and in prisons. Those 
familiar with American Ballads and Folk Songs (of which Our 
Singing Country is the second volume) and the other Lomax collec- 
tions will welcome this new compilation of old songs. 
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As the title indicates, this collection attempts to present repre- 
sentative folk songs of America. The songs are divided into six 
major groups: religious songs, social songs, songs of men at work, 
songs of outlaws, hollers and blues, and Negro gang songs. Sub- 
divisions of these major groups include cowboy songs, Bahaman 
Negro songs, and dance tunes. Roughly they represent the major 
types of folksongs found in America, though most of them were 
recorded in the Southern States. Some idea of the scope and appeal 
of the collection can be gained by an examination of three of the 
songs. 


One of the more interesting religious songs is a Negro quartet 
number called here ‘““‘Dem Bones.” As “Dry Bones” it is sung by 
Negro quartets all along the Brazos. Evidently it was originally 
based on the passage in Ezekiel which says: “Oh, ye dry bones in 
the valley, hear the word of God.” The Negroes now name the 
bones in the following manner : 


Well, de finger bone jump to de hand bone, 
And de hand bone jump to de wrist bone, 
And de wrist bone jump to de arm bone, 
And de arm bone jump to de elbone... 


’ 


The bones keep ‘“‘jumping” until they reach the head bone, “just to 
hear the word of God,” as some versions have it. 

Under the division called social songs is a subdivision called 
“whoppers.”’ “Billy Barlow,” an old British song, seems most out of 
place with this group. Though the reader may be puzzled as to why 
it was placed with this group, he cannot fail to be interested in the 
song itself. Originally it was sung on St. Stephen’s Day by sailors 
on the Isle of Man who wished to placate an evil spirit of the sea. 
Since this evil spirit was believed to take refuge in a wren, there 
was a celebration in which a wren was killed. The song has now 
become an American nursery song. In most versions the men hunt 
for a wren, but in the version included here they hunt for a rat. 
In answer to the question “How shall we cook him?”’, they answer 


“T’ll broil shoulder,” says Risky Rob, 
“T’ll fry side,” says Robin to Bob, 
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“T’ll boil ham,” says Dan’l Joe, 
“Tail bone raw,” says Billy Barlow. 


Among the other types of folksongs included in this study, the 
Negro hollers and blues have been most neglected by other collectors. 
The selection presented here is by no means complete, but it does 
represent the type very well. “Go Down, Ol’ Hannah,” a Negro 
field hand’s hymn to the sun, is a good example. 

Go down, ol’ Hannah, well, well, well, 
Don’t you rise no more, don’t you rise no more; 
Go down, ol’ Hannah, 
Don’t you rise no more. 
These three songs should encourage the reader to examine the 


two hundred odd songs and tunes included in Our Singing Country. 


In addition to the songs, the reader will encounter a number of 
interesting folk characters, the people who sang the songs and spoke 
the pieces that illuminate them. Among these are Aunt Molly Jack- 
son, ‘““who was midwife to Clay County, the daughter of a coal miner 
and preacher, the wife of a miner’; Big Nig, “who stood six feet 
and seven inches in his socks”; and many others whose songs and 
comments have gone on discs as a record of American folk life. The 
stories told by Aunt Molly Jackson about the songs serve as con- 
tinuity for the book. 

The music for the songs in Our Singing Country has been ably 
transcribed by Ruth Crawford Seeger. Since conventional musical 
notation is frequently inadequate to indicate the peculiarities of the 
folk tunes, the music editor has invented additional terms and signs 
to guide those who want to approximate the tones and mannerisms 
of the original singers. 

Our Singing Country is not a perfect work. Much available 
information on the origin and history of many of the songs has 
been left out. Some of the information given is either inaccurate or 
sketchy. Some students will question the practice of making com- 
posite versions of folk songs. Most of these criticisms are anticipated 
by the authors in their introduction. As a whole the book represents 
work done and available for the complete collection of American 
folk songs and ballads which the authors have promised. 
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THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY JANE BRONTE. 
Edited from the manuscripts by C. W. HatFitetp. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 


By TOWNSEND MILLER 


Of late years much diligent research has been devoted to unravel- 
ing the childhood web which those four strange Bronte children 
wove. In 1933 Fannie Ratchford and Dean DeVane began the job 
with their Legends of Angria. Miss Ratchford carried it on in her 
recent The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. And now Mr. Hatfield’s 
edition of Emily Bronté’s complete poems has something to add. 


The lineaments of that play-world are becoming clear. In earliest 
childhood the four concocted an odd federation of imaginary African 
states with Glass Town as its metropolis and characters like Goody, 
Gravey, Sneaky, Captain Tree and Sergeant Bud among its digni- 
taries. But after some five years this began to pall, and upon Char- 
lotte’s return from Roe Head in 1832 there was a schism in the 
ranks. Charlotte herself created the new kingdom of Angria; Emily 
and Anne withdrew themselves to the North Pacific and evolved an 
island-realm called Gondal, peopling it with such worthies as Julius 
Brenzaida, Rosina of Alcona, and Alexander, Lord of Elbe. The 
Gondalians later conquered another land in the South Pacific named 
Gaaldine, and much girlish blood and thunder ensued. 


But Emily Bronté’s preoccupation with Gondal did not cease 
with childhood; to the end of her life (a short life, it is true) she 
went on with it, adding both lyrics and longer narratives to this odd 
poetic cycle. This fact Mr. Hatfield proves conclusively. Working 
from Emily Bronté’s own manuscripts—many of them hitherto 
unavailable—he restores her original place-names and titles to many 
poems which had not previously been suspected of Gondalian origin. 
It now becomes apparent that more than one hundred of the poems 
(over half the canon) were planned as part of the cycle. For example, 
the famous lyric beginning “Cold in the earth, and the deep snow 
piled above thee” was originally inscribed ‘““R. Alcona to J. Bren- 
zaida” ; the lovely “How few, of all the hearts that loved” emerges 
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with the directions, “E. W. to A[ugusta] G[eraldine] A[lmeda].” 
In addition, Mr. Hatfield includes a very tentative reconstruction of 
the whole Gondal-Gaaldine “epic,” and there is an article on the 
subject by Miss Ratchford. 


Biographically, all of this is very helpful. It does away with some 
of the more picturesque deductions about Emily Bronte’s private life 
and will deprive parlor-critics of one of their favorite diversions. 
We are relieved to know, for instance, that the song beginning “I 
knew not ’twas so dire a crime” is a poem addressed by J. Brenzaida 
to one G. S., and not Emily’s own dismissal of a lover so that she 
could pursue unhampered an incestuous relationship with her sister 
Anne. Henceforth the range of speculation about this author’s loves 
and losses must be drastically curtailed. Even so, one would like to 
sound a diffident warning: Emily Bronteé’s mind was a thing of 
imagination all compact, and I doubt if it was of a caliber to allow 
her to project herself objectively into a situation altogether alien to 
her own thoughts or experience. Poets of her order write themselves, 
no matter what nomenclature they assign to their lands and char- 
acters ; and it may be just as dangerous to say “This is written from 
the Gaaldine Caves and cannot possibly be Emily Bronté speaking” 
as it is to say “She wrote about a dead lover, and so she must have 
had one.” 


Yes, biographically these discoveries do much. But does the cur- 
rent tendency to Gondalize the corpus of Emily Bronté’s poetry add 
anything to her stature as an artist? Rather brave claims have been 
made, but I am afraid the answer must be no. To suggest that these 
poems, taken collectively, now constitute a great epic (it is not Mr. 
Hatfield’s own suggestion) seems almost fantastic. They do not con- 
stitute an epic at all—let alone a great one: they are disconnected 
lyric fragments, and nowhere is there evident any of the unity or 
architectural grasp of an epic, or even of a narrative. A guiding plan 
cannot even be guessed. There is no translation, no realization. The 
machinery of childhood can be transfigured into mature art: fused 
in the terrible alembic of Swift’s magnificent mind, it produces a 
Gulliver's Travels; Charlotte Bronté developed themes and preoccu- 
pations of youth into great fiction. Emily Bronté herself may have 
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done so in Wuthering Heights. But her Gondal remained a card- 
board, cloak-and-sword sort of place, full of the worst kind of shal- 
low, penny-dreadful Byronism. 


In fine, there is one fact to be remembered, and it may answer 
many vexed questions. Emily herself apparently went through her 
poems and selected those which she thought worthiest to live; more- 
over, she removed all traces of Gondalian origin, in the belief, I 
presume, that good poetry is good whether dated from Gondal or 
Haworth, and bad poetry bad although written within the gates of 
Paradise. Perhaps it is another case of an artist’s building better than 
his critics. And surely the form in which a writer decides to give his 
work to the world is the form we should respect and retain. 


But to suggest that recent efforts to Gondalize Emily Bronteé’s 
poetry have been over-enthusiastic is not to intimate that Mr. Hat- 
field’s book is without great merits, for Gondal is only one concern 
among many here. Particularly to scholars will the work be a service 
and an easement. New and accurate readings result from Mr. Hat- 
field’s patient deciphering of a peculiarly trying hand, and all variant 
readings are recorded; the edition is, in the truest sense, a princeps. 
A few new poems, and many that have not hitherto been generally 
available, are included; none of these, I think, has any great literary 
merit—if you run through this edition and mark the truly fine poems 
you will probably find your list to be drawn almost without exception 
from the 1846 and 1850 volumes. Mr. Hatfield has succeeded in 
dating nearly all of the poems and has arranged them in chrono- 
logical order. This arrangement should prove one of the most 
fruitful features of his book; it sets the imagination running, and 
even the most cursory glance reveals a number of interesting and 
evocative facts: the sudden upsurge of fine poems in the spring of 
1845, just before Emily Bronté’s poetical impulse flagged; the curi- 
ous way in which she continued to be capable, even to the end, of 
flinging chaff among the grain (some of her latest poems are among 
her worst) ; the silence of the last two years. 


We have had to wait a long time—almost a century—for a 
complete edition of Emily Bronté’s poems. Here it is at last; and 
although it does not substantially alter our estimate of her genius, 
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it does set down in full and scholarly form all that was not mortal 
of this stern, brave, bitterly unhappy poet. 


THE UNCOLLECTED POEMS OF HENRY TIMROD. Edited 
by Guy A. CaRDWELL, Jr. University of Georgia Press, Athens. 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY TIMROD. Edited by Jay B. 
Hussey. Duke University Press, Durham. 


By Ernest E. Letsy 


Henry Timrod, beloved laureate of the Confederacy, is at last 
receiving the critical attention due him. These two books, together 
with an edition of Timrod’s essays promised by Edd Winfield Parks 
for May, make possible the definitive biography of the poet which 
we understand Mr. Cardwell has been working on for some time. 
All of Timrod’s poetry is now before us. Seven hitherto uncollected 
prose pieces show how perceptive a critic Timrod was. And finally, 
we now know the facts about the poet’s early and late years, and 
can follow his development from a writer of schoolboy doggerel to 
his maturity as a craftsman. 

Mr. Cardwell’s book of ninety-five poems more than doubles the 
number hitherto assigned to Timrod. The inclusion of a few poems 
omitted from the Memorial Edition now makes all of Timrod’s 
poetry available in two volumes. In order not to miss any poem by 
Timrod, Mr. Cardwell made a largely futile search through many 
newspapers. The great majority of the ones given here were found 
in unbound sheets, Autograph Relics, in the Charleston Library; a 
few were in the files of The Southern Literary Messenger and of 
Russell's Magazine. Most of them are the outpourings of a senti- 
mental youth telling his Chloe the conventional things with many a 
“whilst,” “rememb’rest,” and “I ween,” but once or twice, as in the 
sonnet, ‘“We may not falter,” he strikes a more original note. 

Mr. Hubbell shows under what handicaps Timrod struggled 
during his last years when the war cut him off from northern 
publishers and his work went for a pittance to scattered southern 
newspapers. “Our people are not prepared for poetry,” Simms 
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advised, “and you must beguile them into it through prose.” Accord- 
ingly, Timrod wrote editorials, but another man took most of the 
credit for them. He tried to open a school, but no one was rich 
enough to pay the tuition fees. So the Timrods subsisted on the 
gradual sale of furniture and plate. Suffering from overwork and 
repeated disappointments, Timrod died, a victim of tuberculosis, 
not knowing whether his work would ever be collected. 

Timrod’s accomplishment never bulked as large as his intentions. 
He was a man distrustful of self and given to self-pity. He wrote 
in the genteel tradition. He was not so versatile as Lanier, with 
whom his name is sometimes linked, but he had considerably more 
classic restraint than his friend Hayne. If his pen was most fruitful 
in the “beautiful imagery of the sentiments and affections,” he 
nevertheless deserves credit for wanting to write poetry by inter- 
national standards. In such poems as “Ode at Magnolia Cemetery,” 
“Charleston,” “Ethnogenesis,” “The Cotton Boll,” and the sonnets, 
“I know not why” and “We may not falter” he wrote poems of 
distinction. He had many admirers in the North as well as in the 
South, and he deserves reconsideration. 


A WILD BIRD’S SCARLET FEATHER by EtHet Mary 
FRANKLIN. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 


By Fiorence E. Barns 


From the strain, from the horror of the present world-tragedy, 
all of us must at times find relief. The peculiar timeliness of this first 
published collection of Miss Franklin’s verse lies in its delicate offer- 
ing to the hours when we seek that essential relief. Whether the 
thought or the picture in the poet’s mind be conveyed in gay rondel 
or stately sonnet, the appeal is to those values by which life is meas- 
ured in terms of seasonal and elemental delight in nature, of the 
ecstasy and pain of living, of the haunting wistfulness of remem- 
bered experience. The effect is nostalgic. 

We, too, have known similar thoughts, have pondered the mys- 
teries of cloud and sea and felt the sadness of autumn and wild 
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geese flying, have laughed and grieved, have lingered over high 
moments of experience. We like to recall them. But many of us are 
unable to articulate our thoughts and feelings and experiences into 
lines that sing delicately, sensitively, and truly, with genuine poetic 
distinction. We may, then, read such poems as “Exile,” “Late Sum- 
mer,” “Who?” “An Old Hat,” “Like Dewdrops on the Morning 
Grass,” ““When I Am Gone,” or “A Wild Bird’s Scarlet Feather,” 
subjectively, fitting to their lines, their words, their color, their 
imagery, our Own reminiscence. 

Like many other poets, Miss Franklin finds her inspiration in 
these universal and eternal verities. She is the daughter of an English 
father, William George Franklin, a naturalized American citizen, 
and an American mother, Nellie Baker Franklin, whose father, 
D. W. C. Baker, was a Texas historian, anthologist, poet, and editor 
of the Texas Scrap Book. Among other distinguished ancestors were 


the New England poet, Lucy Larcom, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


In this first collection of poems, many of which have previously 
appeared in various publications, Miss Franklin is worthily carrying 
on the literary traditions of her family. 


THE QUARTER HORSE. Edited by Ropert M. DENHARDT. 
American Quarter Horse Association, Fort Worth. 


By WAYNE GARD 


The recent demand for polo mounts has caused breeders to search 
for survivors of the almost extinct quarter horses—so named because 
they were bred and trained to run a quarter of a mile. Crosses of 
thoroughbreds with quarter horses have produced ideal polo ponies— 
having the intelligence and endurance of the former with the small 
size and quickness of the latter. Some of the offspring from such 
crosses made at the King ranch have distinguished themselves both 
in international polo matches and on fast race tracks. 

Revived interest in the quarter horse led breeders from numerous 
states and from Mexico to form the American Quarter Horse Asso- 


ciation several years ago. This group has held quarter horse shows | 
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and given the old favorite of the cow country a new standing in the 
equine world; though it has not brought back the prairie races in 
which the quarter horse covered his name with luster. 

The story of the quarter horse is interwoven with that of Dallas, 
since the most famous of this breed, Steel Dust, was owned at the 
southern edge of the county and did most of his racing in and near 
Dallas in the fifties. Steel Dust became the most famous sire in the 
Southwest for a generation. Sam Bass’s famous Denton mare had 
Steel Dust blood; and Clay McGonigle, for two decades one of the 
world’s top steer ropers, did his best work with a Steel Dust mount. 
Many a ranchman still boasts that his ponies are of Steel Dust 
descent. 


In this volume—a fascinating one for any horseman—the history 
and lore of the quarter horse have been collected for the first time 
by the secretary of the American Quarter Horse Association, Pro- 
fessor Robert M. Denhardt of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. The twenty-five articles by a dozen writers are 
reprinted from various magazines—most of them from livestock 
journals but one from the Southwest Review. Together they embody 
most of the extant knowledge of this celebrated breed. 

Professor Denhardt has done an excellent job of selection and 
editing; and the result is a book worthy to stand beside Mustangs 
and Cow Horses, which the Texas Folk-Lore Society issued year 
before last. Its good printing and forty-six illustrations help to make 
it a work of lively interest. 


NEWSPAPER DAYS, 1899-1906 by H. L. Mencken. New 
York. Alfred A. Knopf. 


H. L. Mencken, whose lively memoirs of his boyhood made such 
good reading in his recent book, Happy Days, continues here with 
episodes from his first seven years as a newspaperman in Baltimore, 
1899-1906. In the latter part of this period, he was city editor of the 
Herald; but the narrative has to do mainly with his days as a 
reporter, when—to use his own words—he was “‘young, goatish and 
full of innocent delight in the world.” 
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Mencken was only eighteen when he began to pester the city 
editor of the Herald for a job. With amazing perseverance, he went 
back every night until, about six weeks later, he began to get minor 
assignments for which he received no pay. After several months of 
this apprenticeship, he had the thrill of being put on the pay roll as 
a reporter at $7 a week. He covered everything from Aframerican 
razor parties to high-school commencements, but soon obtained the 





City Hall as a regular beat and began an intimate association with 
politics that later was to culminate in his being groomed surreptiti- 
ously as a dark horse for the Democratic Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nation. 

In those days, when a great deal of copy was written by hand, 
newspapermen worked long hours but had fewer editions to worry 
about. They had more time than now to visit near-by taverns, to 
become acquainted with each other, and to exchange anecdotes. From 
his memories of this period, Mencken assembles a striking gallery 
of reporters, editors, newspaper artists, policemen, politicians and 
bartenders. His own experiences in this early period included an, 
assignment in Florida, a Caribbean cruise and excursions into 
national politics. 

The book reaches its climax in a vivid description of the dis- 
astrous Baltimore fire of 1904, which forced the newspapers to 
publish in other cities, and its anticlimax in the folding of the Herald, 
two years later, after it had lost out in the competition with Balti- 
more’s other dailies. But for many readers, the comments on Balti- 
more and its newspapers will be secondary in importance to the light 
the memoirs throw on Mencken himself in his maturing years. 

With the reticence of a man who has refused five offers of doctor 
of laws degrees and declined invitations from the citizens of three 
Southern states to come and be lynched, Mencken manages to —_ 
the origin of his distaste for reformers, his interest in music and the 
theater and his liking for Ibsen and Shaw. Noteworthy in his early 
newspaper years was a driving energy that, despite his long hours, | 
often enabled him to earn more than his salary from short stories | 
written at home. Likewise unusual was his refusal of tempting offers 
for publicity work or other services that would have taken him from 
his newspaper job. 


_—_- 
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Mr. Mencken’s reputation for sprightly writing is such that com- 
ment on this book’s style and interest would be superfluous. One can 
only hope that he will continue this biographical series with a volume 
or two on his years with the Baltimore Sun and the American 
Mercury. Seldom have memoirs reached such a high level of good- 
natured humor. —w. G. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS by Hap tey 
CanTRIL. John Wiley and Sons, New York. 


By Paut A. Root 


The actual or potential consequences of rapid social change 
within the past twenty-five years have left the relatively rational 
elements in the population even more bewildered than the socially 
illiterate masses. Intellectuals used to delight in a little game called 
“Cheat the Prophet,” by which they sat and listened to what the 
wise man had to say and then after his death proceeded to dismiss 
the prophecy and do something else. Today thoughtful people are 
less inclined to speculate concerning the shape of things to come, 
being poignantly aware of their inability to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the shape of things already here. Conflicting social 
philosophies, panaceas, programs for mass movements have emerged 
from the cloisters of the intellectuals and the cellars of the radicals, 
have enlisted millions of followers, and are competing for public 
favor in ways undreamed of a few years ago. Customs, traditions, 
and mores once recognized and well understood, if not generally 


accepted, are being swept aside by new movements of thought and 
action. 


What are these movements and what is it that motivates men 
to follow new trails behind untried leaders? What are people think- 
ing about, puzzled about, hoping for when they lose themselves in 
Some cause that is new, strange, or esoteric, when viewed from the 
standpoint of long established standards and values? Answers to 
these and related questions are given in this highly suggestive and 
penetrating work by Professor Cantril. 
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As prototypes of the multitude of social movements on foot 
today the author has selected a few of the present and recent past 
which have enlisted wide interest or concern. In order of their 
treatment they are, the movements associated with the lynching mob, 
the Kingdom of Father Divine, the Oxford Group, the Townsend 
Plan, and the Nazi Party. The author writes for people who pre- 
sumably might be interested in more than either a journalistic or 
strictly historical account of these and characteristically similar 
social movements. 

No single merit of this volume will be more appreciated by the 
mature student of society than the author’s avoidance of one-sided, 
monistic and oversimplified intrepretations of the group behavior 
he proposes to analyze. For instance, in his introduction to the study 
of Nazism he writes: 


‘Some historians have carefully analyzed what they believe are 
the main reasons for the phenomenal growth of the Nazi Party. 
One proposes a psychoanalytic interpretation ; another finds the key 
in the economic determinism of Marx, a third believes that Nazi 
success is due largely to the use of hypnotic tactics and the appeal to 
an instinct to be dominated. Others point out that the final victory 
of the Nazis can only be understood by the frank acceptance of the 
pluralistic explanation which they suggest. These latter pluralists 
accounts seem especially sound and convincing. Yet the social 
psychologist wants, somehow, to add to these explanations provided 
by the political scientist, the economist, or the sociologist. He cannot 
accept that certain psychoanalytic assumptions about mind in general 
which result in what, so far, seem to be oversimplified explanations 
of Nazism... He cannot find evidence to support glib claims about 
the innate, militaristic, barbaric, or submissive characteristics of the 
‘German people’; he cannot convince his colleagues that there is 
some hidden lust for power in people who inhabit a certain geo- 
graphical portion of the earth; he cannot content himself with a 
simple analysis of Hitler’s undoubted genius for organization, prop- 
aganda, demagogy, and grand political and military strategy.” 


Viewing social causation as composed of a constellation of con- 
ditioning factors, the author seeks to ascertain the conditions of the 
German people during the period when Nazism: developed and to 
analyze their needs, frustrations, and ambitions in the light of the 
total social situation. The fact that historians, economists, and 
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sociologists will regard the study as inadequate viewed from their 
special approaches may be recognized without too much alarm. The 
approach of social psychology to the study of human society is but 
one of several possible approaches. Approaches from the standpoint 
of culture, economics, social interaction, or human ecology, however, 
are often the poorer, to say the least, when divorced from a sound 
psychological understanding of group behavior. 


The study undertaken in this volume is presented in two parts. 
Part I sets forth certain psychological concepts regarded as sig- 
nificant for any adequate account of the social movements con- 
sidered in Part II. The conceptual study would not only apply 
to the social movements treated in the second part of the book 
but would also give a basis for the analysis of other forms of group 
behavior. In reality the first part of this work, comprising about 
one-third of the book, becomes a condensed introduction to psy- 
chology: this will be read with insight only by persons who have a 
fair acquaintance in psychological theory. Devotees of pseudo-psy- 
chology, whether of the esoteric or ten-easy-lesson variety, will find 
little in this section to lay away for sparkling drawing-room conver- 
sation. Critical students will discover that it is not so much devoted 
to concepts of social psychology as to those of individual psychology. 
In fact, it might be said with some qualification that much of the 
work is not so much a study of the psychology of social movements 
as it is a study of the psychological reactions of the individuals who 
are caught up in the current of new social movements. 


Hadley Cantril, the author of this volume, is associate professor 
of psychology in Princeton University. One of the youngest psychol- 
ogists to achieve prominence in his field, his major interests and 
researches have been in the field of social psychology with special 
attention to public opinion. Those who read his The Invasion from 
Mars—a study of a nation-wide Hallowe’en broadcast that fright- 
ened at least a million Americans in 1938—will want to see this 
much more comprehensive and significant work. The Psychology of 
Social Movements will be read with much interest by thoughtful 
laymen, students, and persons professionally interested in psychology 
and related fields of inquiry. 
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THE NEGRO CARAVAN. Edited by StTerLtinc A. Brown, 
ARTHUR P. Davis and Utysses LEE. The Dryden Press, 1941, 
New York. 

By C. L. CLINE 


For those who are interested in the general progress of the Negro 
during the three-quarters of a century since Emancipation, Edwin 
R. Embree has an excellent summary in the March issue of The 
American Mercury. For anyone interested in the Negro’s accom- 
plishment in a single field—that of literature—The Negro Caravan 
is more than a satisfactory summary. In point of time it covers the 
writings of Negroes from Phyllis Wheatley (the slave prodigy) and 
Frederick Douglass (the friend of Lincoln) to Richard Wright and 
E. Simms Campbell. The plan of the book is very comprehensive: 
one finds short stories, excerpts from novels, poetry, folk literature, 
drama, speeches and pamphlets, biography, and essays—more than 
1000 pages in all. 

It is natural that the literature of any minority should be con- 
cerned with the problems of that group. Thus there is not a great 





deal of “pure” literature in The Negro Caravan; most of it is pre- | 


occupied with the various prejudices, discriminations, and suppres- 
sions from which the Negro suffers in his status as a citizen from 
whom equal rights are withheld. Because the essay is especially 
suited to this type of subject-matter, the generous selection of 
essays form perhaps the richest section of the book. Such articles 


as “The Disfranchisement of the Negro,” “The Education of the | 


Negro in the United States,” “I Investigate Lynchings,” “A Negro | 


Looks at his South,” and “The Ethics of Living Jim Crow” amply 
illustrate the favorite subject-matter of these essayists, who usually 
write well and often write eloquently. 

It is fair, I think, to ask just what the contribution of the Negro 
to our literature has been. In the essay his range has not been wide, 
but at his best he is lucid and logical. In the field of biography there 
are the three autobiographical accounts of Douglass and the two of 
Booker T. Washington: these are represented more briefly than one 
would wish in the Caravan. Douglas, it may be remarked, early 
saw that the Negro problem was really the white man’s problem 
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and said that “the question is whether the white man can ever be 
elevated to that plane of justice, humanity, and Christian civiliza- 
tion which will permit Negroes .. . and other darker colored races 
to enjoy an equal chance in the race of life.” Booker T. Washington’s 
Up from Slavery, which has run through more than forty editions, 
is doubtless the most widely-read book ever written by a Negro. 


In the field of drama there is Paul Robeson but no Negro drama 
of consequence. More important have been the contributions of 
Negroes to poetry and folk literature—particularly the latter. Any 
race might well be proud of the poetry of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Countee Cullen, and Langston Hughes; but no other race could 
have given us the Negro spirituals, the folk ballads of John Henry 
and Frankie and Johnny, and the plaintive blues songs, of which the 
St. Louis Blues is foremost. In the categories of short story and 
novel the most important work by any Negro is that of Richard 
Wright. Though his Native Son is not included among the numer- 
ous excerpts from novels in the Caravan, his Bright and Morning 
Star, a brutally powerful short story, is probably the most distin- 
guished single composition in the book. 

In the seventy-five years of his freedom the Negro has amply 
justified his claim to creative ability in music, dancing, art, acting, 
and literature. That he belongs to an inferior race incapable of 
intellectual improvement is clearly refuted by The Negro Caravan. 
And that his contribution to our literature will steadily increase in 
importance in the future is more than suggested by his past accom- 
plishments as represented in this collection. 
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